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engage and gratify their attention. 
ut the inſtruction of young perions 

in particular has been ſought for; — 
and of others, who like them, may 
be ſuppoſed to have moſt to /earn 
concerning the principles of religi- 
ous information. For their uſe 
principally, is this light ſketch in- 
tended, as an introduction to more 
voluminous, and abſtruſer, works 
upon the ſame ſubjects, or others, 
in connection with them. 4 
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19 performances not unlike in 
tendency with the following, it 
will be remembered, that there are 
many to be met with in the Eng- 
liſh Language: ſuch as, Aadiſon's 
« Evidences of the Chriſtian Re- 
. ligion;  =Grotius, cc On the truth 


« of the Chriſtian Religion; ; 


PREFACE. » ill, 
Dr. Clarke, © on the unchangeable 
obligations of natural Religion, 
« and the truth and certainty of 
« the Chriſtian _ Revelation 9 75 
Mr. Locke, * © on the Reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity; — Bp. Stilling fleet; 8 
Origines Sacræ: — to which, 
of later works, might be added, 
Dr. Beattie's ** Evidences of Chriſ- 
46 tianity; Mr. Bryant 8 . 
<« on the Chriſtian Religion ;” 3 — 
and Dr. Paley s recent publication 


upon the ſame ſubject. —But for 
purpoſes more elementary than the 


generality | of theſe, were the fol- 
| lowing pages prepared, and in part 
printed, before the laſt mentioned 
performance came to the Editor's 
acquaintance ;— to, whom, from 
motives chiefly of a domeſtic nature, 
it had been, made a, matter of 


f... . 


occupation, during a reſidence in the 


country, to draw up the following 
ſhort review of cextain evidences in 
relation fo Chriftianity, for the 
moſt part from Dr. Jen's learned 
treatiſe © on the truth and certainty 


s of the Chriſtian Religion! 


a work, long out of print, and in 


particular made choice of for this 


purpoſe, from the fmall apparent 


probability of a ſpeedy republica- 
tion. To this, ſuch e \ 


| conſiderations have been added, 


from other fources, as appeared 
likely to be moſt intereſting and 
convenient to young beginners. 


The utility therefore of the 
publication will be that chiefly of 
opening the way a little in theſe 


matters, and of compriſing in a 


PREFACE. V. 


ſmaller compaſs, what at preſent 
lies diffuſed among larger volumes: 
an advantage, which, to a variety 
of readers, and eſpecially to the 
younger candidates for Holy Orders, 
will probably be found to be not 
inconſiderable.— Beyond this, the 
Editor truſts it is unneceſſary to 
avail himſelf of any further apology, 
for a well-meant effort in behalf 
of Chriſtianity, at a time when fo 
many exertions are daily making to 
diminiſh and defeat its influence. 
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PART THE FIRST. | 


—— ITE ney 


"SECTION I. 


Of the EXISTENCE of GOD. 


By the word Gop, is to be under- 
ſtood a Being of infinite wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs ; the creator 
and governor of all things; to whom 
the great attributes of eternity and 
_ independency, omniſcience and im- 
menſity, perfect holineſs and purity, 
perfect juſtice and veracity, complete 
happineſs, glorious majeſty, and ſu- 
VOL, 1. . e 


£30 1 
_ preme right of dominion properly 
belong ;—to whom the higheſt vene- 


ration, the moſt profound ſubmiſſion . 
and obedience are therefore due. | 


That there really is ſuch a Being in 
the world ;—entitled to ſuch homage, 
and inveſted with fuch characters, 1s 
clearly to be perceived from the exiſ- 
tence of that material world which 
we inhabit. For if ever there were a 
time when nothing did exiſt, it is 
very manifeſt that nothing ever could 
have exiſted. But, on the contrary, 
the glorious frame and conſtitution of 
_ the univerſe, its grandeur and aſtoniſh- 
ing magnificence, the various phæno- 
mena and kinds of beings, the uni- 
formity obſerved in their production, 
with the uſes and the ends for which 
they ſerve, all plainly ſhew that an 
almighty deſigner, a wiſdom and 
power infinite muſt have contrived 


„ 

theſe great works of Creation, and 
ſtill preſides over and directs them. 
This is the proof which the Apoſtle 
of the Gentiles refers us to; — when 
he informs us, that © the inviſible 
« things of God, his eternal power 
c and Godhead, are clearly ſeen from 
ce the world which he has formed, 
ce being underſtood by the things that 
are created. 


The nature of the argument is 
plainly this; that deſign, contrivance, 
forecaſt, arrangement, creation, and 
prefervation, all imply, what we are 
ſure matter does nat poſſeſs, activity of 
principle, reaſon and underſtanding. 
And ſeeing theſe to be ſo manifeſtly 
prevailing in what is created, we from 
hence infer the neceſſity of a divine 
architect and ruler of the univerſe, — 
This conſideration made even the 
Heathen Philoſopher with good reaſon 
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cc 
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to conclude,*—< that whoever thinks 


the wonderful order and incredible 
conſtancy of the heavenly bodies 
and their motions (whereon the 
preſervation and welfare of all 
things do depend) is not governed 
and directed by an intelligent being, 
ought hiinſelf to be accounted void 
of underſtanding. —For ſhall we, 
when we ſee a piece of artificial 
machinery, a ſphere, a dial, or any 
ſuch contrivance, acknowledge at 
firſt ſight, that it is the work of art 

and underſtanding; and yet, when 
we behold the heavens moved and 

whirled about with aſtoniſhing ce- 
lerity, uniformly performing their 
periodical revolutions, - make any 


ce ſcruple to confeſs, that theſe are the 


cc 


cc 


performances not only of reaſon, 
but of a certain very excellent and 
divine reaſon * 25 | 


Cicero, de nat. Deor. 


SECTION II. 


— 


YLLUSTRATION of the ARGUMENT. 


Tur argument which teaches us 


from works created to infer the neceſ- 


ſity of a Creator, is of a kind adapted 


to the capacity and underſtanding of 


all men. It brings Gop down to our 
ſenſes, as it were; and carries its own 


conviction with it. And though it be 


not neceſſary for us here to purſue the 
evidences of the Creator into his 
works, to ſeek for inſtances to prove 
to us his exiſtence, by endeavouring 
either to trace him amidſt his greater 
operations, or to diſcover him in his 
lefſer ones (where to us indeed he 
may perhaps appear maximus in mi- 
mis, though to infinite power all is 


equally eaſy in performance); yet it 
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1 
will afford a pleaſing illuſtration of 
this argument to contemplate the lofty 
and elegant mode of treating it by a 
learned modern; while at the ſame 
time we confeſs, that for grandeur 
and ſublimity of conception, nothing 
can exceed the language of the holy 
writings in particular alluſions to the 
Creator's handy-works. 


“ To prove to any one” ſays a 
learned writer,“ © the grancneſs of 
ce the fabric of the world, as the work \ | 
ee of an almighty architect, one need 
te only bid him to conſider the Sun, 
with that inſupportable glory and 
te juſtre that ſurrounds it; demon- 
te ſtrate to him the vaſt diſtance, 
te magnitude and heat of it;—repreſent 
< to him the chorus of planets mov- 
« ing periodically by uniform laws 
« in their reſpective orbits around it, 


. * Woollaſton Rel, of Nature. 
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" affording a regular variety of aſpects; 
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guarded ſome of them by ſecondary 
planets, and as it were, emulating 
the ſtate of the Sun, and probably 
all poſſeſſed by proper inhabitants ; 
—remind him of thoſe ſurpriſing 
viſits the comets make us; the 
large trains and uncommon ſplen- 
dour that attends them; the far 
country they come from, and the 
curioſity and horror they excite, 
not only among us, but in the 


inhabitants of other planets, who 


alſo may be up to ſee the entry and 
the progreſs of theſe miniſters of 
fate; direct his eye and contem- 
plation through thoſe azure fields, 
and vaſt regions above him, up to 
the fixed ſtars, that radiant num- 
berleſs hoſt of heaven; - and make 
him underſtand how improbable a 
thing it is, that they ſhould be 


placed there only to beſpangle and 


cs 


„ 
adorn a canopy over our heads ;— 
convince him that they are rather 
ſo many other ſuns, with their 
ſeveral regions and ſets of planets 
about them ;—ſhew him by the 
help of glaſſes, ftill more and more 


of theſe fixed lights, and beget 


in him an apprehenſion of their 
unaccountable numbers, and of 
thoſe. immenſe ſpaces. which le 
retired beyond our utmoſt reach, 
and even imagination ;—I fay, 
one need but to do this, and ex- \ 


plain to him ſuch things as are now 


almoſt known to every body, and 
by it to ſhew him that if the world 
be not infinite, it is inſinito ſimilis, 
and therefore ſure a magnificent 
ſtructure, and the work of an infi- 


nitely wiſe and powerful Creator. 


« In like manner, who can obſerve 
the vapours to aſcend, eſpecially 
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from the ſea, meet above in clouds, 
and fall again after condenſation, 
and not perceive this to be a kind 
of diſtillation to clear the water of 
its groſſer ſalts, and then, by rains 
or dews, to ſupply the fountains and 
rivers with freſh and wholeſome 
liquor; to nouriſh the vegetables 


below by ſhowers, which deſcend 


in drops, as from a watering pot, 
upon a garden ?—Who can view 
the ſtructure of a plant or animal; 
the indefinite number of their fibres 


and fine veſſels, the formations of 
larger veſſels, and the ſeveral mem- 


bers out of them, with the fitting 
diſpoſition of all theſe; the way 
laid out for the reception and 
diſtribution of nouriſhment ; the 
effect this nutriment has in extend- 


ing the veſſels, bringing the vege- 


table or animal to its true growth 
and expanſion, continuing the mo- 


E 18-1 
ce tion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing 
© the decays of the body, and pre- 
ce ſerving life? Who can take notice 
cc of the ſeveral faculties of animals, 
et their arts of ſaving and providing 
« for themſelves, or the ways in which 
« they are provided for; the uſes of 
© plants to animals, and of ſome 
& animals to others, particularly to 
« mankind; the care taken that the 
< ſeveral ſpecies ſhould be propagated 
<« out of their proper ſeeds, the ſtrong 
< inclination of animals for that pur- 
r poſe, their love of their young, and 
tte like?—I fay, who can do this, 
< and not ſee a deſign in fuch regu- 
« lar pieces, fo nicely wrought, and fo 
< excellently preſerved? Since then 
we cannot ſuppoſe that the parts of 
© matter at firſt contrived this won- 
« derful form of a world among 
cc themſelves, and then by agreement 
« took their reſpective poſts, and 


E ww 1] 


« purſued conſtant ends by certain 
© methods and meaſures concerted 
cc (becauſe theſe are acts of which 
te they are not capable), there nuſt be 
« ſome other Being, whoſe wiſdom 
 « and power are equal to ſuch a 
« mighty work, as is the ſtructure _ 
ce and preſervation of the univerſe. 
« There muſt be ſome ALmicaTy 
© Minn, who models and adorns it; 
« who lays the cauſes fo deep; pre- 
« ſcribes to them ſuch uniform and 
ce ſteady laws; deſtines and adapts 
« them to certain purpoſes, and 
ee makes one thing to anſwer to, and 
cc fit another.“ 


"SECTION III. 


Of the NATURE and 4 TTRIBUTES 
of GOD. © 


WI AT the nature and eſſence of 
the ALMIGHTY is, we muſt not ima- 
gine ourſelves able, after the ſtricteſt 
inquiry and application, to apprehend: 
this being a matter abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible, from the infinite diſproportion 
between our faculty of apprehenſion, 
and the object itſelf to be conceived. — 
Our minds being finite, they cannot 
without a manifeſt contradiction com- 
prehend what is truly infinite. 


But though we muſt for ever deſpair 
of © finding out the AL MIGHTY to 
« perfection, yet we ought not to 
give over our diſquiſitions and enqui- 
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ries after Him; fince the pleaſure and 
advantages they are rewarded with, 
are much more than a compenſation 
for all the pains of our attention and 
reſearches. | 


For theſe reaſons we are not only 
permitted, but encouraged, to make 
the nature of Gop the ſubject of our 
contemplation. And though the re- 
dundant luſtre of his deity prevents 
him from being directly looked upon, 
yet we may behold it by reflection; 
and from conſidering our own fouls, 
which are ſaid to be framed after the 
« image of Gop, we may raiſe ſome 
tolerable idea of his infimire per- 
fections. We perceive, for inſtance, 
what thought is ;—but at the fame 
time, we perceive likewiſe the advan- 
tage of ſuch an eaſy thought as ariſes 
without any effort, exertion or trouble 
x on our part; ſuch, as by the ſenſe of 
vol. 1. © 


TL Mm 1 
hearing or ſeeing is produced in us :— 
we perceive alſo in our minds a love 
ot truth; — and we are ſenſible that 
we act moſt perfectly, when we act 
upon the cleareſt views, and in moſt 
ſtrict purſuance of them. Now out 
of all this we may eaſily raiſe in our 
imaginations the idea of a MixD 
which ſees all things by a clear and 
perfect intuition, without the poſſibi- 
lity of being miſtaken ;—which always 
acts in that light, u pon the ſureſt 
proſpect, and with the moſt perſect 
reaſon; which rejoices therefore inevery 
thing that it does, and has a conſtant 
perception of all truths before its 
eyes, —This idea ſo naturally ariſes 
from what we perceive both of the 
perfections and imperfections of our 
own minds, that a very little reflection 
will enable us to form it, to a very 
high. . 


. 5 L 23 ] 

The firſt ſtep therefore, in order to 
do juſtice in our thoughts to Go, 
and to form right apprehenſions of 
him, will be to aſcribe all imaginable 
and poſſible perfections to him,— 
Every perfection that is poſſible in 
itſelf, muſt be ſuppoſed poſſible to 
him.—We ſay of Gop, that he is a 
SPIRIT ; that is, a Being totally unlike 
to body and matter; which being 
determined by the neceſſary laws of 
motion, are incapable of knowledge 
and liberty, and conſequently, of 
wiſdom and goodneſs. We ſay of 
him, that he is the cauſe of all other 
beings which were by him, and 
are always dependent on him :—that 
nothing is exempted from his know- 
ledge, and power, and providence ;— 
chat he adminiſters all things in the 
way of goodneſs and wiſdom, of 
juſtice and truth; and therefore all 
things are to be referred to him as 


1% Þ 
j CWB laſt end. Theſe and all other poſ- 
ſible perfections we are to, conſider the 

5 divine nature as being fully poſſeſſed 
of, in an infinitely higher and more 

excellent degree, than our finite under- 

ſtandings are able to comprehend. 


Secondly, we are to ſeparate and 
remove all manner of imperfection 
from him. Becauſe, to admit of any 
the leaſt ſhadow of defect, is to ſtrike 
at the foundation, and to deſtroy one 
of the cleareſt and moſt eſſential no- 
tions we have of Gop. And above 
all, we muſt be careful in our con- 
ceptions of the Almighty, to clear 
him of all moral imperfections, wherein 
the holy Scriptures have more eſpeci- 


ally taken care to guard his honour, 


by removing every thing of this kind 
from his character. 


[ 25 J 
Theſe are ſome rules which may 
be of uſe to govern our opinions con- 
cerning the attributes and perfections 
of Gop. But we muſt ever remem- 
ber, that theſe are not to be confidered 
by us, as having any diſtinct and 
ſeparate ſubſiſtence in the divine 
nature, but only in the manner of our 
conceiving them, according to their 
different and external operations. 
In ourſelves indeed, becauſe we are 
limited and compounded creatures, 
there are certain powers and faculties 
really diſtinct from one another, and 
from our own eſſence; fo that what 
we do admits a ſeparate conſideration 
from what we are: but in Gop there 
can be no inherent powers and faculties 
formally diſtinct from one another, or 
from himſelf, — To ſuppoſe: ſuch a 
diſtinction, would be to deſtroy the 
perfect ſimplicity and unity of his 
nature, and to infer ſuch a ſort ef 
E 2 
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compoſition in it, as an all- perfect 
being is abſolutely incapable of. It 
is therefore, from the deficiency of 
our underſtanding (which cannot 
conceive things in the groſs), that we 


divide our notions, and contemplate 


the fame infinite being under different 
apprehenſions, which we call attr:- 


' butes. But even what we call attri- 


butes in Gop, muſt not be ſuppoſed 


to be of the ſame kind and quality 


with what we term properties in men, 
but ſomething that muſt be under- 
ſtood in a ſenſe infinitely more exalted 
and ſublime. The truth is, we perceive 
in our own minds, pity, and compaſ- 
fion, love, and hatred, wiſdom, know- 
ledge, and the like ; and thence we 
transfer them to the nature of God, 
and call them by the name of his 
Attributes. But then we are to 


remember that between theſe as they 
are in us, and when aſcribed to Gop,. 


+ 


1 
the difference is in reality infinite: 
that in us they are but faint ſhadows, 
and reſemblances of the divine attri- 
butes; — and that theſe attributes are 
the originals, the true realities; of a 
nature infinitely ſuperior to, and 
different from, any thing we diſcern 
in his creatures, or that can poſſibly 
be conceived by finite underſtandings. 
For © as the heavens are higher than 
*« theearth, ſo are his ways higher than 
ec our ways, and his thoughts, than 
«© our thoughts.” Our powers and 
faculties do leſs perfectly imitate and 
reſemble Him, than a picture does a 
living man; and yet, if we reaſon 
from them by way of analogy and 
proportion, they are ſufficient to give 
us ſuch a notion of his divine perfec- 
tions, as will oblige us to fear and love, 
to obey and ſerve him. 15875 


SECTION IV. 


— —————— 
Abb CAS 


Of the incommunicable ATTRIBUTES 


1: of GOD. 

0 Among the incommunicable 

1 attributes of the deity, as they are 

| | [ : called, we reckon his Eternity : by 
ll which is aſcribed to him ar infinite 

| It duration ; which never had a begin- ; 
bil ning, and will never have an end. 
Ut For what depends not upon any thing 


external for its exiſtence, muſt always 
„ be unalterably the ſame; ſince having 
| 1 no other cauſe of its exiſtence but the 
| | abſolute neceſſity of its own nature, 
it muſt of neceſſity have exiſted from 
_ everlaſting, without beginning, and 
muſt of neceſſity exiſt to everlaſting, 
without end. | 


IT M4 
Buy the Immenſity of Gop is meant 
that infinite greatneſs, whereby his 
being has no bounds or limits, but 
every where diffuſes and ſpreads itſelf 
beyond what we can imagine, We 
cannot therefore define the preſence of 
Gop by any certain place, ſo as to 
fay © here He is, but © there He is 
« not:” for he is every where pre- 
ſent ; the whole world doth not confine 
him, but he fills all the ſpace beyond this 
world, and infinitely more than we 
can imagine. Nor is his glory and 
majeſty at all diminiſhed by ſuppoſing 
him. to be. always actually preſent in 
all, even impure, places. For as the 
beams of the ſun are no way ſoiled 
by the matter that. they ſhine upon; 
and as the purity and holineſs of the 
divine nature is not in the leaſt dimi- 
niſhed by beholding all the wickedneſs. 
and moral impurity that is carried on 
in the world, ſo the omnipreſent eſſence 


( * 
of Gop is not at all affected by any 
natural impurity of things or places 
whatever; becauſe it is the ſuperlative 
excellence and prerogative of his 
nature to act always upon all things 
every where, but icſelf to ve” acted upon 
by n 


By the Immutability of Cod is meant 
that He always is, and was, and to 
all eternity will be, the ſame; being 
ſubject to no changes either in his 
eſſence or „ FN 


In reſpect of the Unity of Gov, it 
is to be obferved, that the ſcripture 
ſometimes gives the title of Gods to 
ſuch as are only creatures, upon ac- 
count of ſome character or reſemblance 
that they bear to the divine being; 
—ſuch as Angels, Magiſtrates, and 
Judges. But though there be many, 
who upon theſe accounts may be 

called Gods, yet there is but ons, 


E 
who by way of eminence is ſo named; 
that is, one eternal and infinite, one 


ſupreme and independent, one all- 


powerful and all- wiſe, one perfectly 
juſt, and merciful and good Gop :— 
one who created all things, vn whom 
all thingsdepend, by whom they ſubſiſt; 
and by whoſe wiſdom they are di- 
rected. This is undoubtedly the reſult 
of our reflections, as both by ſcripture 


and by reaſon we are inſtructed to 


employ them, upon the abſtract 
nature of God's exiſtence. And ſo 
fully is the Unity of the divine Being 


to be for ever acknowledged and 


maintained by us. But as to what par- 


ticular conſiderations may be eſteemed 
compatible and conſiſtent with this 


eſſential unity of the divine nature, 
we preſume not to ſay more, than 
what the holy ſcriptures eyidently 
teach us. We obſerve in theſe, that 


though one Gop alone be acknow- 


* * 
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1 
ledged by them, yet that a diſtinction 
in ſome very material reſpects, is as 
completely pointed out concerning 
him, as would in ordinary ſpeech and 
eſtimation ſerve to ſeparate and diſtin- 
guiſh three perſons from one another. 
And hence it is, that though the 
appellation * Perſons” be not uſed 
in ſcripture for this purpoſe, nor yet 
the very term itſelf “ Trinity” be 
there met with, — yet in ordinary 
ſpeech, for want of adequate and 
more appropriate terms, we are accuf:. 
tamed to ſpeak of this diſtinction by 
the uſe of the expreſſion © perſons :” 
uniting the three diſtinctions under 
the word © Trinity ;” and at the ſame 
time ſuppoſing theſe to be reconcileable 
with the real exiſtence of the © Unity; 
a term likewiſe not to be found for 
this purpoſe in the holy Scriptures. — 


It is ſufficient however for us to be 
aſſured that the doctrine itſelf is there: 


£ 
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a myſtery, into which we could not 
poſſibly have had the ſmalleſt inſight, 
had not the SeirIT of Him, who 
knoweth his own nature and ſubſtance 
beſt, been pleaſed to reveal it to us. — 
And as to the conceiving, or the 

, expreſſing, of this doctrine, as it is a 
matter infinitely Sh what we have 
adequate powers or terms afforded us 
for doing either, we muſt be contented 
to do both, in ſuch a manner, as, upon 
the whole, ſeems to come nearelt to 
the reality of the caſe before us: to 
regulate our ſentiments upon the 
ſubject, and to expreſs them, as well 
as we are able, and there with all hu- 
mility let our reſearches be concluded, 


e Neſcire welle, que MagisrER Opriuvs 
© Docere non wult, erudita inſcitia ot." 
Po, Sell. 
The knowledge of a perſonal diſtinc- 
tion in the divine eſſence is conveyed 
war 0 
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to us by the holy writings, under the 
expreſs terms of FarnER, Son, and 
Hol Ghosr; with a diſtinct agency 
and office) aſcribed to each; — as our 
CrraroR, REDEEMER, and Sax cri- 
FIER. And it is enough for us to be 
perſuaded that the Scriptures do make 

this diſtinction of © perſons,” (as we 

| ſpeak), all equally partakers of the 
divine nature, and all poſſeſſing the 
divine perfections: that theſe three 
ce perſons, according to the ſame 
Scriptures, are but one Gop ; and 
that this Trinity in Unity, or three 
perſons in one Gop, although a 
ſubject, which it was never deſigned 
that we ſhould fully comprehend, is 
yet a doctrine neither contradictory 
in itſelf, nor oppoſite to our reaſon; 
but ſuch, as upon many conſiderations 
may ſafely be admitted, and for the 
higheſt reaſons ought to be acknow- 


ledged, —as the very baſis, and founda- 


tion of Chriſtianity, 


SECTION v. 


x * —O—_ —— — 


n 


Of the communicable 4 TTRIBU TE $ 


Tun E are alſo other attributes 
of the Deity, called communicable; 


becauſe they are in a lower degree 
communicated to other inferior Beings. 


Life i2 one of theſe.. Gop alone, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, may be ſaid to live; 


as operating independently, and having 


life in himſelf: whereas living crea- ' 


tures, even thoſe which ſeem to be 


moſt free and vigorous in their actions, 
are only agents in ſubordination to 


Him, © in whom they live, and move, 
Fo and have their being.” 


-Svoridly; Gop is a Spirit; that is, 
a ſubſtance without body, parts, and 
| paſſions, 


— — ͤ 
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This is not only a propoſition of 
our Chriſtian faith, and what is dedu- 
cible from ſeveral declarations in the 
Jewiſh law, but a principle of religion 
which even the Heathens were not 
unacquainted with, who ſpake of him 
as * a pure Mind.” | 


The qualities of a Spirit may in ſome 
meaſure be imagined from conſider- 
ing the properties of matter ;—being 
-* juſt contrary to theſe. A Spirit we 

_ conceive to bean immaterial, incorrup- 
tible, impaſſible ſubſtance; incapable 
of being divided, or impaired by any 
force whatever; an immenſe Mind, 
or Intelligence, ſelf- active, ſelf- moving, 
and wholly above the comprehenſion 
of bodily ſenſe : free, in ſhort, from 
all the imperſections of matter, and 
all the infirmities of corporeal beings, 
and of a nature far more excellent 
than any. finite or created Spirit 


=O. 


whatever; —as being NEVE" ſuch, 

and therefore not improperly ſtyled 
ce the Father of ſpirits; and © the 
Gop of the ſpirits of all fleſh.” 


Thirdly, by the Knowledge of Gop 
we mean that perfection or faculty, 
whereby he underſtands, and conſi- 
ders things abſolutely, and as they are 
in their own natures, their powers, 
properties, and differences, together 
with all the circumſtances belonging 
to them. Our knowledge is very 
ſcanty and limited. Angels according 
to the higher perfection of their facul- 
ties comprehend ſtill more than we do. 
But the knowledge of Gop is abſo- 
lutely unlimited, and perfectly uni- 
verſal; infinite as his duration, and 
boundleſs as his immenſity; extending | 
to all things every where without 
exception, and to all the properties 


and powers of things, without re- 


* 
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And as ſuch is the Knowledge of 
God, implying a bare ſpeculative 
act of the divine mind, fo alfo, 
fourthly, the #/3/dom of Gop may be 
_ conſidered as partaking more of a 
practical nature in him ; though both 
one, in his infinite eſſence: the latter 
being a full and perfect comprehenſion 
of the reſpects and relations of things 
to one another; of their agreement 
and oppoſition, their fitneſs and unfit- 
neſs to particular ends and purpoſes. 
This is infinite and perfect Wiſdom ; 3 
to know always the beſt end, to ſee 
always the means that will produce 
that end, to underſtand exactly how 
to apply thoſe means, and to have 
always a right and invariable incli- 
nation to act accordingly. — Gon 
therefore we conſider as originally and 
independently wiſe ;—and that all 
created wiſdom, whether of men or 
angels, is but, as it were, a ſpark of 


1 
the divine light, like that of the planets 
from the Sun. 


Fifthly, by the Power of Gop, is 
meant that ability and ſtrength to 
bring to paſs whatever he pleaſes ;— 
whatever his infinite wiſdom can 
direct, or the infinite purity of his will 
can reſolve ;. provided the thing be 
not inconſiſtent with itſelf, and not 
incompatible with his divine nature 
and perfections. 


Sixthly, the Happineſs of Gop is 
no other than a fixed ſtate of content- 
ment and ſatisfaction, of pleaſure and 
delight, ſelf-approbation and ſelf- com- 
placency, ariſing from the ſecure poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that is good and deſireable, 
that is, of all excellency and perfection. 
This we look upon as the very eſſence 
of happineſs ; and as ſuch, fit to be 
aſcribed to him ;—being the moſt 
perfect and conſummate en of his 
| nature. 


SECTION V.. 


Of the moral ATTRIBUTES of GOD. 


Oz all the moral Attributes of 
Gop, that which naturally occurs 
firſt to our thoughts 15 Holineſs j— 
that peculiar eminence of the divine 
nature, by which it is ſeparate and 
removed at an infinite diſtance from 
all moral imperfection, that is Sin: 
by which we mean, that there 1s no 
ſuch thing as malice, envy, hatred, 
revenge, imperiouſneſs, cruelty, ty- 
ranny, injuſtice, falſehood, or un- 
faithfulneſs in Gop. And by his 
Holineſs, we mean, that he is not only - 
devoid of theſe, but that he poſſeſſes 
the contrary perfections to an infinite 
degree, 


f[ & 3 
Secondly, by his Goodneſs we fur- 
niſh to ourſelves an idea of him, under 
the lovely character of the beſt and 
moſt beneficent, as well as the greateſt 
and moſt powerful Being in the 
univerſe ;—the inexhauſtible fountain 
ol grace, mercy, truth, pity, bounty, 
righteouſneſs, forgiveneſs, patience, 
and long- ſuffering. 


Thirdly, the Juſtice of Gop, is 
that eternal rectitude of the divine 
nature, whereby he orders and diſpoſes 
all things according to the rules laid 
down by his infinite wiſdom; and by 
which he governs all mankind with 
the utmoſt exactneſs and impartiality, 
with reſpect to the diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments. By theſe 
rules thus enacted, he ſets bounds, as 
it were, to his own authority; ſo that 
goodneſs, juſtice, and truth are eſſen⸗- 
tial properties in the divine nature, 


[ 42 ] 
antecedent to any conſideration of his 
will, and what he can no more alter 
or unſettle, than he can deny himſelf, 
or ceaſe to be. 


Fourthly, the Yeracity of Gop is 
that eternal rectitude of the divine 
mind, whereby his ideas are exactly 
conformable to the truth and reality 
of things, and his words anſwerable 
td his ideas in whatever way they are 
made known to us; ſo as to import the 
utmoſt ſincerity in his declarations, 
and fidelity in his promiſes, made at 
any time to the ſons of men. As 

Gov is all-wiſe, he cannot be deceived; 
and all motives to deceive, we know, 
to be infinitely removed from the 
perfection of his divine nature, 
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Here then is a firm and laſting 
baſis for our truſt and confidence in 
Gop, in all our expectations, , 
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and bleſſings, founded in his expreſs 
promiſes and aſſurances :—and as 
| juſtly are our fears and apprehenſions | 
to be excited, in proportion to his 
threatnings and denunciations.—The 
reſult obviouſly is, that a firm belief 
and aſſent 1s univerſally required from 
us, as it is alſo ſufficiently grounded, 
upon theſe conſiderations, in whatever 
caſe a declaration of Gop's will is 
vouchſafed to mankind. Not indeed 
that he requires us implicitly to believe 
every thing that goes under the name 
of a divine revelation. This is a 
matter, that he ſubmits to our enquiry, 
bidding us to uſe our utmoſt diligence 
in the ſearch, that we may be able to 
oive a reaſonable account of the faith 
that is in us. 1 

But after we have thus made our 
enquiry, and upon examination are 
convinced that ſuch and ſuch things 
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are for a certainty revealed to us 


by Gop, our belief then ſtands 


not ſo much upon the credibility of 


| the things themſelves, as upon the 


truth and veracity of Him who has 
revealed them. 


If therefore we receive the {crip- 
tures as the word of Gop, and are 


fatisfied of their divine authority, we 


ought in all conſcience to believe what 


is contained in them, even though 
there be ſome points of a nature to 
exceed our limited apprehenſion, and 
wherein our deepeſt reſearches can 
give us no particular ſatisfaction. 


The reaſon is, becauſe we are per- 
ſuaded that they are revealed by Gop 
who cannot lie; whoſe knowledge is 


infallible, whoſe word is truth, and 


upon whoſe teſtimony alone, if weare 
willing to glorify this perfection of the 
ſupreme Being, and ſet our ſeal to his 
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veracity, we ought to ſurrender our 


unfeigned aſſent.— In which ſenſe is 
that expreſſion of the apoſtle ; * He 
ce that believeth on the Son of Gop, 
ce hath the witneſs of himſelf; he 
te that believeth not Gop, hath made 
« him a liar, becauſe he believeth 


ce not the record, which Gop gave 


cc of his OO” 


| 


SECTION VII. 


—— — — 
rr 


, Declarations in the SCRIPTURES 


concerni ug GOD. 


H AV ING thus given an account 


of what, for general uſe, it may be 
expecient to have ſaid concerning 
Gop's exiſtence and his attributes, as 


by our reaſon and bis Word, we 


are taught concerning them, it cannot 
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but exalt and gratify our conceptions 
of Him, to ſee in ſome particular 
inſtances, with what ſublimity and 
11 grandeur of expreſſion he is made 
= known to us, in that beſt and eaſieſt 
1 way of arriving to a proper know- 
l ledge of him, — the holy Scriptures. 
1 themſelves. | 


e Canſt thou,” ſays Zophar, in the 
book of Fob, —< canſt thou by ſearch- 
« ing find out Gop ?—canſt thou 
ce find out the Almighty to perfec- 
ce tion ?—it is as high as heaven; what 
ce canſt thou do? deeper than hell, — 
ce what canſt thou know? - the mea- 
ce ſure thereof is longer than the earth, 

'« and broader than the ſea.” To 
Ng Gop declares himſelf by the all 
comprehenſive name of I am,” — that 
15, the ENs, — the truly exiſting Being; 
the Being of Beings, the ſole, ſelf- 
exiſtent GoD.— And by his ſervant 
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Moſes He himſelf further declares, 
« J, even I, am HE: —and there is 
ce 20 God with Meg.” By the mouth 
of his prophet Jaiab, He again 
affirms, © There is no Gop beſides 
« Mx, a juſt Gop and a Saviour. 
cc There is none beſides Mz; for I am 
« Gop, and there is none elſe ;—I am 
ce the FIRST, and I am the LasT; 
* and I know no OTHER. 


His Eternity is thus finely repre- 
ſented by the Pfalmiſt, —Lord, thou 
© haſt been our refuge, from one 
te generation to another :—before the 
« mountains were brought forth, or 
ever the foundation of the earth and 
ce the world were laid, even from 
ce everlaſting to everlaſting, Thou 
© art Gop.” And again, to denote 
the perpetual continuance of his 
duration . Tar years are throughout 
_ all generations. Of old Trov haſt 
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ce laid the foundations of the earth, 
ce and the heavens are the work of 
„ Tay hands.—They ſhall periſh, 
« but Thou ſhalt endure : yea, all of 
« them ſhall wax old, as doth a 
« garinent ;—and as a veſture ſhalt 
ce thou change them,—and they ſhall 
« be changed :—but Thou art the 
« ſame, and Tar years ſhall not fail.“ 


e Haſt thou not known,” ſays 
Taiah,—< haſt thou not heard, that 
cc the EVERLASTING Gop, the Lon, 
e the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
ce fainteth not? for thus faith the 
« Hica and lofty Ons that inha- 

| te biteth eternity, — I am the FiRsT, 
ce and I am the LAsr, and beſides Ms, 
« chere is zo Gop,” 


« F am _- and Omega, the 
4 beginning and the ending, ſays the 
« Lord: * I, and was, and is 


©« to come.” 


ET 
ce Of his Greatneſs and Immenſity,” 
fays holy David, rapt into a glori- 


ous contemplation of theſe attributes, 


«© Whither ſhall I go then from thy 


« SpiriT?—or whither ſhall. I flee. 


© then from thy preſence ?—If 1 


« aſcend up into heaven, Thou art 
c there ;— If I deſcend to hell, Twov' 
cc art there alſo.— If I take the Wings 
ce of the morning,” dart as ſwiftly as 
the morning light from one end of hea- 
ven to another, “and remain in the 
&© uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there 
ce ſhall Tay hand lead me, and Tay 
« right hand ſhall hold me.” 1 fill 
« heaven and earth,” ſaith the Lorp, 
(by his Prophet Jeremiab) ec and can 
« any one hide himſelf in ſecret places, 
ce that I ſhall not fee him ?—though: 
cc he dig into hell, thence ſhall My 
« hand take him; though he climb 

« up to heaven, thence will. I bring 
him down :—and though. he hide, 
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ce himſelf in the top of Carmel, I 
ce will ſearch and take him out from 
te thence.” 


Of the Unchangeableneſs of his 
nature and properties, decrees and 
purpoſes, threats, promiſes, and the 


like, we are thus inſtructed; — that 


* the counſel of the Logp ſtandeth 
ce for ever ;—and the thoughts of his 
cc heart 70 all generations: that his 


e mercy and goodneſs endureth for 


« ever,” and that © his righteouſneſs 
* 10 me eee the ſtrong 


e mountains.” His faithfulneſs he 


« will not ſuffer to fail; his covenant 
ce will he not break, nor alter the 
ce thing that is gone out of his lips.“ 


2 I the Lonp have ſpoken it ;— 
te jt ſhall come to paſs ; l will do it; 
4 —] will not go back, neither will 


44 J ſpare.— The Sun, that great, 
moſt bright, and regular luminary in 


1 
the heavens, — that moſt conſtant 
diſpenſer of light, and warmth to 
this inferior world, may have its 
influence frequently varied by different 
motions, by clouds and ſhadows, or 
other cauſes, but we are informed 
that with Gop, © the FATHER of 
« LicaTs, there is 10 variableneſs, . 
| ce neither ſhadow of turning.“ 


* 


SECTION VIII. 


— 


Of Further Deſcription fGop Ari UTES 
in the SCRIP TURES. 


% 


Thar Gena nd, an abſtra&t 
Being, pure from all matter, and 

diſtinguiſhed from whatever is paſ- 
ſible, or capable of ſuffering, was a 
ſentiment concerning Gop, which even 


1 | „ 
|| ſome Heathens had attained to,— 
4 That Gop is a Spy1kiT, is expreſſly | 
| told us in the Scriptures, - and © that 
« He is to be worſhipped accord- 
« ingly, in Spirit and in truth.” 
From whence it follows, that to put 
a religious character upon any image, 
formed by the corrupt imagination of 
Man as a repreſentation of the invi- 
ſible and ſpiritual Deity, is to think the 
c Godhead to be like ſilver, or gold, 
ce or ſtone, graven by art or man's, 
ec device.” —< Have ye not known? 
have ye not heard ?—hath.it not 5 
e been told you from the beginning,” 
_ (faith the Prophet Taiah)—* It. 
c Gop that ſitteth upon the circle of 
* © the earth, and the inhabitants 
ee thereof are but as graſshoppers ?— 
cc that ſtretcheth out the heavens as a 
c curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a 
cc. tent to dwell in; that bringeth 
. princes to nothing, and maketh the 
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LL 8} 
« judges of the earth as vanity.—To 
ee what then will ye liken Mz ? and to 
cc whom will ye make Mz equal, 
« faith the HoLy Ox ER? 


The general deſcription of his 
Knowledge, is,—that the SpIRIT of 
Gop knoweth the deep things of Goo. 
* Knownunto Him are all his works 

ce from the beginning of the world: nor 
ce is there any creature that is not mani- 
c feſtin his ſight.” Hell and deſtruc- 
ce tion are before him ;” and © there 
cc is no darkneſs or ſhadow of death, 
ce where the workers of iniquity may 
ce hide themſelves.” The ways of 
« man are before the eyes of the Lord, 
ce and He pondereth all his goings.” — 
«© There is not a word in their tongue, 
ce but He knoweth it altogether.“ 
« He that planted the ear, ſhall 
ce He not hear ?—He that formed the 
« eye, ſhall Hz not ſee? He that 
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ee teacheth man knowledge, thall Hz 
te not underſtand ?”” * Who hath 
< put wiſdom into the inward parts? 
« —or who hath given underſtanding 
te to the heart?” - but He, © to whom 
* the works of man are as the Sun 
&« before him; — to whom darkneſs 
« is no darkneſs at all;—but the 
ce night is as clear as the day, the 
15 darkneſs and light are both 2 


« Where ſhall Wiſdom be Wand! Is 
(fays 7%) © or where 1s the place of 
ec Underſtanding G0 underſtand- | 
ce eth the way, and knoweth the 
« place thereof ;—for he looketh to 
ce the ends of the earth, and ſeeth the 
* whole heaven, — to make the weight 
« for the winds, to weigh the waters 
« by meaſure, to make a decree for 
ce the rain, and a way for the lightning 
te of the thunder.” „ Who hath 
ee meaſured the waters in the hollow 


K 


* 


ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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of his hand ? who hath meted out 


the heaven with a ſpan ;—compre- 


hended the duſt of the earth in a 
meaſure ;—weighed the mountains 
in ſcales, and the hills in a balance ? 
—Who hath directed the Serzir 
of the Lorp, or, being his coun- 
ſeller hath taught bim? — With 
whom took Hz counſel ?-Who 
inſtructed him in the path of 


ce judgement, and taught him know- 


cc 


40 


ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ledge, and ſhewed to him the way 
of underſtanding ?” 


So again, of his Power ;z—<© Wiſe i 
is Hs in heart, and mighty in 
ſtrength. — Who hath hardened 


* himſelf againſt Hi and proſpered ? 


Hz removeth the mountains, and 
they know it not; He ovyerturneth 
them in his anger; Hz ſhaketh the 
earth out of her place, and the 


ec Pillars thereof tremble ; He com- 


cc 


56 J 


mandeth the Sun, and it riſeth not; 
Ax ſealeth up the ſtars.” —< Yea 


before the day was, I am Hr :— 
and there is none that can deliver 


you out of my hand.” © I am the 


Lord, your HoLy ONE; the Creator 
of Iſrael, your KING.“ I am He 


who maketh all things ; who 


ſtretcheth forth the heavens alone; 
who ſpreadeth abroad the earth by 


MrszLe; who fruſtrateth the tokens 
of the liars, and maketh diviners 


mad; who turneth wiſe men back- 


| ward, and maketh their knowledge 


fooliſh ; who faith to the deep © be 
dry; and I will dry up thy rivers.” 
I form the light, and I create 
darkneſs ; I make peace, and create 


evil;—I the Loxp do all theſe 


things.” Well then might the 


Pſalmiſt ſay, The Loxp is my rock, 


( 


cc 


and my fortreſs, and my deliverer ; 
my Gop, my ſtrength, in whom I 


VOL. I, " 


5 
« will truſt. The Loxo is my light 
« and my Salvation; whom then 
« ſhall I fear? — The Lorp is the 
« ſtrength of my life; of whom 
ce then ſhall I be afraid? Though 
cc an hoſt encamp againſt me, my 
ce heart ſhall not fear; though war 
ce ſhould riſe againſt me, in this will I 
« be confident.” And juſtly might 
he, when the great controller of the 
univerſe had given him this aſſurance, 
© Becauſe thou haſt made the Lokd, 
© even THE MOST Hicn, thy habita- 
© tion, there ſhall no evil befal thee, 
© neither ſhall any plague come nigh 
© thy- dwelling.” For as Job ele- 
cantly expreſſes it, © He ſhall deliver 
ce thee in fix troubles ; yea, in ſeven 
ec there ſhall no evil touch thee; in 
ce famine He ſhall redeem thee from 
« death; and in war from the power 
ce of the ſword. —At deſtruction and 
« famine thou ſhalt laugh; neither 
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- FW] 
ce ſhalt thou be afraid of the beaſts 


ce of the earth. For thou ſhalt be in 


ce Jeague with the ſtones of the field, 


« and the beaſts of the field ſhall be. 


ce at peace with thee,” 


As to Holineſs, if we look into 
the Scriptures, we find there no title 
fo frequently given to Gop, as this of 
his holineſs. How often do we find 


him called © the HoLy One ;” © the 
.« HoLy Ont of Jrael; © the Hory 


« Ons of Jacob? A Gop who takes 
ce no pleaſure in wickedneſs ; neither 
ce ſhall any evil dwell with him : 


cc of er eyes chan to behold 


ce iniquity.“ 


Of the divine Benevolence, we read, 
that *©the earth is full of his Goodneſs, 
cc that Gop's delights are with the 
cc ſons of men, giving to all liberally, 
* making his ſun to riſe upon the evil 


23-00 3 


« and upon the good, ſending rain 


te upon the juſt and upon the unjuſt ; 
« being in ſhort good to all; and 
« having his tender mercies over all 
ce his works.” why ag 


To give us a ſenſible idea of his 
Compaſſion, the ſcriptures compare 
his diſpoſitions of this kind with the 


tendereſt affections among men; © as 


e e a father pitieth his children, even ſo 
ee the Lord pitieth them that fear 
ce him.“ “ Can a woman forget her 


ſucking child; that ſhe ſhould not 


c 


* 


« have compaſſion on the ſon of her 


« womb ?—Yea, ſhe may forget :” 
Ait is poſſible, though very unlikely: 
but though a mother may become 


unnatural, yet Gop cannot prove 
unmerciſul; “ Behold, I have graven 
e thee upon the palms of my hands; 


« -] will not forget thee.” 
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Wo | 
1 . while thus reflecting upon | 


God's milder and more lovely at- 
tributes, we are tempted like the 
Pfalmiſt to exclaim with him, Why 
tec art thou ſo vexed, O my Soul, and 
« why art thou ſo diſquieted within 
te me? Put thy truſt in Gop,—for 1 
« will yet give him thanks” for his 
abundant goodneſs, his gracious pro- 
miſes, his ſure mercies, «who is the 
« health of my countenance and my Z 
«Gop,” yet muſt we not at the ſame time 

negle& alſo to conſider that eternal rec- 

titude of his nature, whereby, ordering 

and diſpoſing all things according to the 
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EW 1 
rules of his all-perfe& wiſdom, he is 
obliged by the very condition of things, 
to obſerve the utmoſt exactneſs and im- 
partiality in the diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments. —And if the ſcrip- 
tures deſcribe him as the © Father of us 
ce all,” as © loving all things that are, 
ce and hating nothing that he has 
ce made,” yet, muſtwe alſo remember 
that He, who perfectly knows the rule 
of equity, and neceſſarily judges of 
things as they are, —has complete 
power to execute juſtice according to 
that knowledge ;—that he can neither 
be impoſed on by deceit, nor inoved 
by any bias either in the diſpenſing of 
rewards among the virtuous, or the 
inflicting of puniſhments among the 
| wicked. Far is it from Gop, that 
« He ſhould do wickedly, and from 
© the ALMmicaty, that He fand 
_ © pervert judgment. —No ſurely ;—* 
the work of a man will he render 
5 5 
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& unto him, and cauſe every man to 


ec find, according to his ways.” 


The conſideration of Gop's Juſtice 
therefore may well alarm us, while 
his mercy alſo may ſerve to inſpire us 
with conſolation, and due caution in 
our proceedings. And accordingly 
the prophet Jniab ſets forth the Juſtice - 
of Gop and the aſtoniſhment of ſinners 
in very lively colours; when he repre- 
ſents the Log p of Hosrs as lifting up 
his banners, muſtering all his forces, 
and preparing the weapons of indigna- 
tion to avenge himſelf on his adver- 
ſaries. Howl ye, for the day of the 


. Lok is at hand; it ſhall come as 


ce à deſtruction from the ALMIGHTY. 
c Therefore ſhall. all hands be faint, 
« and every man's heart ſhall melt, 
c and they ſhall be afraid; pangs and 


ec ſorrows ſhall take hold upon them, 


« as upon a woman in travail; they 


Fas 1 
te ſhall be amazed at one another; 


ce and I will puntſh the world for their 


cc evil, and the wicked for their 
ce iniquity: the arrogance of the proud 
ce I will cauſe to ceaſe, and will lay 
ce low the haughtineſs of the terrible.“ 
Every word in this magnificent deſcrip- 
tion breathes awe and terror, — 
Howling and deſtruction, fainting of 


hands, and melting of hearts, pangs 
and ſorrows, the throes of a woman 


in labour, and pains of a hard travail, 
amazement and confuſion, defolation 
and final exciſion, - are the ſeveral 
images which, put rogether by the 
prophet, make up in one exquiſite 
piece the tremendous ſcene of “ the 
« preat and terrible day of the Lord.” 
-—But on the other hand, ſee, con- 


template, and rejoice in the bleſſed 
effects of a good life! That ame 


Juſtice which looks ſo angrily upon 


the wicked, puts on another aſpect, 
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when it regards the righteous ;—and 
like © the pillar of the cloud,” ſheds 
a friendly light upon the one, while 
to the other it portends nothing but 
darkneſs and deſpair. « The Lord 
« is King,” is an exclamation of the 
Pſalmiſt (full of joy) —“ the earth 
© may be glad thereof; yea, the 
er multitude of the iſles may be 
glad thereof.” Righteoufneſs and 

« judgment are the habitation of his 
« ſeat.” And indeed in all afflictions 
and oppreſſions that can befal men, 
what can be a greater conſolation to 
ſuch as are true of heart, than to con- 
ſider that © the Lord is KIxOG;“ 
whoſe juſtice calls upon him to regard, 
and whoſe power enables him to 
redreſs their greivances ; who is ſeated 
on a throne from whence he can 
behold the wrongs they ſuffer, and can 
ſtretch out his arm to protect their 
perſons and vindicate their cauſe ?— 


16 1] 


Wherefore the ſame prophet who juſt 
now repreſented to us the Zerrors of 
the Lord, to reſtrain us from impiety, 


inſtructs us likewiſe in his gracious 


promiſes, to ſuccour us in our diſtreſſes, 
if we faithfully adhere to HI, and to 
our duty. © Fear not thou” (faith 
the Lord) “ for I am with thee: — 
« be not diſmayed, for I am thy 


e Gop.—I will ſtrengthen thee, I 


e will help thee; yea, I will uphold 


ec thee with the right hand of my. 
ce righteouſneſs. —-I will help thee 


te faith the LoR D, and thy ReDeemes, 
« the HoLy ONE of ſrael. — Enough 
ſurely, to alleviate all the ſorrows that 
can befal us here, and to furniſh us 


with an © hope full of immortality 


11 hereafter.” 
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SECTION KX. 


Concluding REFLECTIONS upon the 
eee of Goh. 


ene thus 1 1 e 
in a general view of the divine Attri- 
butes, a feœ words in concluſion upon 
this ſubject, will ſerve to bring home to 
our minds a welcome apprehenſion of 
the whole, as applied particularly to 
our preſent condition; inhabitants as 
we are of this world, dependent upon 
Gop alone for our well being here, 
and expectants of his promiſed bleſſ- 
ings in the world to come. And 
if we take even the ſlighteſt ſurvey of 
the works of providence and creation, 
we cannot but perceive in them the 
plaineſt characters of all God's eſſen- 
tial attributes, ſetting forth at once his 


fi 6 ] 


glory, and the happineſs of his crea- 
tures. —The ſun, the moon and other 
luminaries in heaven, whether plane- 


tary or fixed, with their different orders 
and revolutions ; the air, and other 


bodies that occupy the ſpace between 


heaven and earth; the wonderful 
balancing of the winds, and gentle 
falling of the clouds in uſeful rain and 
ſhowers ; the frame and ſituation of 
the earth ; with the great variety of” 
plants and trees, of rivers and foun- 
tains, men and other creatures that 


ſtock and adorn it; the ſubterrane- 


ous world, wherein are repoſited 
metals and minerals, falts, ſulphurs 
and ſtones, both precious and com- 
mon, for the ufe and ornament of 
mankind ; the wide and great deep 
alſo, ſtored as it is with treaſures, and 
fitted for the commerce of the dif- 
ferent inhabitants of the world ; —all 
theſe, or the leaſt individual of them, 
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1 
if carefully enquired into, will abun- 


dantly proclaim the glory of God, 


and diſcover the wiſdom of bis pro- 
yidence for the ſons of men, as well 


as the power and greatneſs of their 


CREATOR 3 3 as the holy writers, in 
the loftieſt ſtrains of eloquence have 
endeavoured to expreſs it. He 
ce ſpreadeth out the heavens, and 
ce treadeth upon the waves of the ſea ; 
cc HE maketh Ardturus, Orion, and 
« - Plęiades, and the chambers of the 


ec ſouth; Hx doeth great things, paſt 


« finding out; yea, and wonders 


ec without number. HE ſtretcheth 


cc Out the north over the empty ſpace, 
cc and hangeth the earth upon nothing: 
« Hg bindeth up the waters in the 
cc thick clouds, and the cloud is not 
cc Tame under them ; He hath com- 

aſſed the waters with bounds, 


20 until the day and night come to an 
cc end. The pillars of heaven trem- 


{ 9:1 

« ble, and are aſtoniſhed at his 
ce reproof; He divideth the ſea by his 
ce power; by his SeIRIT H hath gar- 
cc niſhed the heavens. —Lo, theſe are 
ce parts indeed of his ways! but how © 
ce little a portion is heard of him? 
« and the thunder of his power; who 
ce can underſtand ?”—But if (as ſome 
have done) we ſuppoſe other worlds 
| beſides this, furniſhed with creatures 
whoſe fabric and motions, and con- 
{quently their properties and opere- 
tions, differ from what we ſee in us, 
how muſt this increaſe our ideas of 
God's power and wiſdom both in 
framing and governing ſuch a variery 
of different worlds! For if to keep 
one complicated machine in order be 
accounted a work of no ſmall ſkill, 
how extremely aſtoniſhing mult it be 
to conſider what wiſdom and provi- 
dence 1s requiſite to guide and over- 
rule ſo many millions of engines (as 
vol. 1. 1 1 


* 


E 

we may call them) and many of theſe 
endowed with liberty of will, in ſuch 
a manner as to make them all ſubſer- 
vient to his wiſe purpoſes, and decrees ! 
« O Lord, how manifold are thy 
&« works, in Wiſdom haſt thou made 
« them all ;—theearth is FuLL of thy 
c Goodneſs.” 


But if we conſider, ſecondly, the 
work of Man's REDEMPTION, | we 
| ſhall there find a further and much 
more intereſting diſplay of God's beſt 
attributes. Max had ſinned, and by 
his offence had ſtopped the effuſions 
of goodneſs, and opened a wide paſ- 
ſage for divine wrath to fall upon him: 
but how to ſave this creature, loſt 
and undone by his own choice, the 
invention of men and angels could 
not deviſe. Nay, heaven itſelf ſeemed 
to be divided. Mercy inclined to 
fave: but Juſtice required a /azi/- 


1 * 

faction: and the difficulty was, how 
to anſwer the demands of the one, 
and not to deny the requeſts of the 
other, In this exigence divine Mercy 
excited the divine Wiſdom to interpoſe 
as an arbiter ; which, in the treaſure of 
its incomprehenſible light, found out 
an admirable expedient to ſave Man, 
without prejudice to God's other perfec- 
tions.—And tbet was, by conſtituting 
a proper MzepiaToR between the 
guilty creature and the Creator, that 
by transferring the puniſhment on the 
ſurety, God might puniſh fin as juice 
demanded, and yet . the {inrer 
as mercy deſired. 


Here then have we a full diſplay of 
all the moſt beloved Attributes of the 
Deity in our behalf; in God's taking 
occaſion from fin, and the fall of 
Man, to magnify his own glory, and 
exalt his creature to a more excellent 


EE Goo, 

ſtate; in ordaining ſuch a MEDIATOR 
as was qualified to reconcile God to 
man, by making expiation, and 
man to God, by making interceſſion, 
for him;—1n cauſing to all appearance, 
ſuch oppoſite means to accompliſh 
ſuch glorious effects; and in laying 
the deſign of the Goseer in ſuch a 
manner, as both provides for the 
comfort, and at the fame time promotes 
the Bolineſs of mankind. | 


Thus, which way ſoever we caſt 
'our eyes, whether above us or beneath 
us, within us, or without us, we find 
ourſelves ſurrounded: with the bleſſed 
effects of Gop's eternal goodneſs, ' 

power, and greatneſs. —That we are 
Men, and not mere worms ;—that we 
are not ſtones and clods of earth, 
utterly inſenſible of all good, and 
incapable of all ſelicity; that we are 
inſpired with IMMORTAL MINDS, and 


1 
endowed with vaſt capacities of hap- 
pineſs ; that we have ſo many ſenſible 
organs, capable of ſuch variety of 
pleaſures ; and ſo many pleaſures to 
ſuit and entertain them ; that we have 
life and motion; health and vigour; 
ſenſe and perception, reaſon and 
underſtanding, to guide and govern 
them :—that we are provided for the 
other world; as well as this, with an 
happineſs far above our largeſt com- 
prehenſion, wiſhes, and deſires, and 
that we have the whole D1vINEESSENCE: 
in its reſpective characters, parts, and 
agencies—the SACRED TRINITY, em- 
ployed and - exerciſed in contriving, 
preparing, and accompliſhing our 
everlaſting! felicity, well may we 
exclaim, © Oh the depth of the riches, 
«© of the goodneſs and bounty of 
«© God! how unſearchable are his 
« defigns' of kindneſs ; and his ways 
of beneficence paſt finding out 
6 2 
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« Bleſs therefore the Lord, O my 
ce foul, — and forget not all his 
cc benefits! but be mindful always 
what ſtrong motives they ought to be 
of love and imitation, faith and con- 
fidence, repentance and all holy living; 
—and in a devout and full ſenſe of 
this, cc fear the LoRD, and ſerve him 
60 truly with all thine heart; for 
& conſider what GREAT THINGS He 


< hath done for thee.” 1 


——— —— 


SECTION XI. 


S 
n 


Of ATHEISM. 


3 8 have we conſidered ſome 
of the chief attributes of Gop, in 
order to raiſe up in our minds great 


and worthy apprehenſions of him, 


„ 
and to beget in our hearts holy affec- 
tions ſuitable to our condition and 
daily dependence on him. — That there 


ſhould be any perſons ſo blind and 


weak, as for a moment, even in 
thought, either to deny his Being, or to 
exclude his ſuperintending providence 
from the univerſe, may well excite 
our pity, aſtoniſhment, and concern. 


That the ſultecice: of hd a 


world is framed, exiſted from eternity, 


and that all the parts of it being in 
motion, after innumerable trials, ſo 


hampered themſelves together at laſt, 
as to fall into the happy order, in which 


we fee things now; that men firſt _ 


ſprung, like muſhrooms, out of the 
mud and ſlime of the earth ; that all 
their thoughts, and the whole of what 
they call the ſoul, are only the various 
actions and repercuſſions: of ſmall 


particles of matter; that the whole 
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ſyſtem of the world, and every being 
therein, is nothing but mere matter 
and motion; — matter dividing itſelf 


into particles of ſuch and ſuch 4 W 
figure, and motion directing itſelf 


into ſuch and ſuch tracts and turnings 


and deviations; that they dance and 
friſk about as they think fit, and yet 
keep every thing in due regularity, 
while either there is zo God at all to 
ſuperintend them; or while the drowſy 
God fits Pireping' in heaven, never 

taking part in theſ& concerns, —theſe 
are ſome of the wild extravagant 
opinions of deluded' ſpirits, the” very 
mentioning of which, it may be hoped 
will be ſufficient to CONE them. 


For will any one "Brivatly pretend 
chat the great and curious ſtructure of 
the world was made by accident? 
As well might he pretend that once 
upon a time, a certain quantity of 


„ 
ſtone, and timber, iron, lead, and 
other materials, met happily together 
by chance at St. Paul's, and there 
fell to work; the ſtones carving them- 
ſelves,  the- timber hewing itſelf, the 
iron and lead getting into their proper 
places, and fo finiſhing that famous 
cathedral without the help of any 
architect. —And yet alas! what com- 
pariſon 1s there between the largeſt 


and 'moſt curious building in the 


world, and the immenſe fabric of the 
univerſe !—Beyond all credulity there- 
fore, is the credulouſneſs of the atheiſt, 
whoſe imagination is ſo abſurdly 
ſtrong, as to believe that cHancs 
could make a world, when it cannot 
build an houſe; that hAN CE could 


produce all plants, when it cannot 


paint a landſcape ; —that HAN CE 
could form all animals, when it 
cannot ſo much as make a watch, or 
any other inanimate machine. | 
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There may however be thoſe, who 
contenting themſelves with worde, are 
for aſcribing the formation of the 
world to FATE Or NATURE, rather than 
han E. They do right in objecting 
to the latter, as a cauſe of the world's 
exiſtence. For in fact cyuancs ſeems 
only to be a term, by which we 
expreſs our ignorance of the cauſe of 
any thing: it is in truth h.; — nor 
can chance ever produce any thing of 


itſelf.— And yet as to rar, that is 


nothing but a ſeries of events, and de- 
clares nothing concerning the cauſe of 
that connection, nor why it is.—And 
as tO NATURE, whatever may be meant 
by it, the /aws of Nature muſt neceſſa- 
rily imply ſome LEGISLATOR, and are 


| conſequently poſterior to that which 
conſtituted them; or if it be uſed to 


imply natural or ſecond cauſes, ſtill 
theſe are nothing but either the inani- 
mate motions of ſenſeleſs matter, or 


I 0 3 
the voluntary motions. of dependent 
creatures; one, the direct operation, 
and the other, the free permiſſion of 
Him who ruleth over all.— So that to 
Him we muſt at laſt be carried, in 
all our meditations and diſquiſitions 
upon this ſubject. 
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SECTION XII. 


— — — 


REFLECTION concerning ATHEISM. 


WIRE the belief of Gop's exiſ- 
tence a matter of ſpeculation only and 
of little real importance, a man might 
trifle with it and amuſe himſelf with 
his motion and his atoms, as long as 

he pleaſed; but ſince it is made a fun- 
damental point of his SaLVvATTON, he 
ſeems to run too great a hazard, Who, 
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„„ 
for the bare gratification of a fooliſh 
ſingularity adventures to deny it. 


For, beſides that he throws away the 
main comfort of his life, reſigns the 


ſatisfaction of a good conſcience, and 


quits the hope of a bleſſed eternity, he 
runs the riſque alſo of being for ever 
wretched in the world to come, and 


expoſes himſelf naked to the un- 


quenchable indignation of an ever- 


laſting God.— And for what end ?— 
only to enjoy the pleaſures of a riotous 
and tumultuary life for a ſhort period, 
the gratifications of fin but for a 
ſeaſon, —If however when he comes to 
conclude the ſcene, he ſhould find 


| himſelf miſtaken in his atheiſtical 


confidence, and all, things perfectly 
unlike to what he had ſtated and deter- 
mined them in this world ; if, inſtead 
of his beloved ſeep and inſenſibility, 
he ſhould find his ſoul ſtill ſubſiſting 
after his body, only removed into a 


C8 1] 

new and ſtrange place, amidſt a world, 
of ſpirits, and entered upon an everlaſt⸗ 
ing and unchangeable ſtate of things; ; 
himſelf ſummoned to the tribunal of 
that Gop, whoſe being and authority 
he had ſo peremptorily affronted and 
denied, and thence tranſmitted to a 
painful eternity, there to languiſh with- 
out end in unpitied woes, and fruit- 
leſs lamentations, how ſadly would 
he be diſappointed, and ſurpriſed with 
terrors on every ſide, to find himſelf 
thus unexpectedly and irrecoverably 
plunged into a ſtate of x ruin and def- 
e 5 


And thus it may happen for any 
thing he knows to the contrary: for, 
as we cannot by our conceits and fan- 
cies call things into being, ſo neither 
can we unmake them, or make them 
vaniſh into nothing, by the ſtubborn 

confidence of our imagination, — What 
8 I, 7 ll 
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is it Het that makes him thus fool- 
hardy, and tempts him to this dan- 
gerous riſque and venture? He will 
tell you it is to ſet the world free from 
| the prejudices of vulgar errors, and the 
ſlavery of that bug; bear, conſcience. 
—Ah wretched freedom ! which to 
deliver us from one imaginary evil, 
brings upon us a thouſand real miſ- 
chiefs; degrades the dignity of human 
nature, ſaps the foundation of all 
ſocieties, opens a paſſage to all kinds 
of wickedneſs, and takes away from 

man his only comfort in diſtreſs.— 
For fince of himſelf he is infinitely 
inſufficient for his own happineſs, is 
liable to unnumbered ills which he 
can neither prevent nor remedy ; is 
full of wants which he cannot ſupply; 
ſurrounded with infirmities, which he 
cannot remove; ſubje& to dangers, 
which he can by no method eſcape,.— 
whither can he turn himſelf without a 


E 2 } 

Gop,—or where repoſe his anxious 
thoughts, but in the Drvixn Provi- 
pxyce?—In the day of adverſity 
eſpecially, when all other friends are 
apt to leave him, how dark anc 

gloomy 1 muſt every thing appear: about 
him, without Gop l- An unhappy 
mortal deep funk. i in miſery and miſ- 
fortune, ſtruggling w with dee 

afflictions here on earth, and at the 
ſame time deſtitute of a friend in 
heaven, is in a condition not to be 
imagined without horror. —But now, 
even in this melancholy ſtate of things, 
when any one lifts up his eyes to 
heaven, he will find vaſt and incon- 
ceivable comforts flowing in upon 
him; when he conſiders that Omnipo- 
tence, directed by unerring wiſdom, 
and incited by unbounded goodneſs, 
is engaged in his favour, and ander 
covenant to ſuccour and relieve him. 
Supported by this perſuaſion, he can 


= 
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patiently ſuffer all things, with 2 
cheerful reſignation to the divine will, 
having a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, 
and the continual feaſt of a good con- 
ſcience within, that forbid him to be 
miſerable. —For it is Gop, © our 
« Maxts,” (as one of the ſpeakers 
in Job expreſſes it), ce who giveth 
« ſongs in the night,” —the night of 
affliction, and in the gloomineſs of 
human Sear. 
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PART THE SECOND. . | 


4 r 0 N 5 x” 3 
Of GOD as the moral GOVERNOR 
\ of the UNIVERSE. 


TRE 8 of the world neceſ- 


farily brings with it the conſideration 


of a divine providence to ſupport and 


to preſerve it, in the intended purpoſes 
of its being. And as this is continu- 


ally to be ſeen in the material parts of 


the univerſe, ſo alſo does it as con- 
ſtantly follow 1 in the moral nn 
thereof. 


And accordingly we find abundant 


evidences of ſuch a ſuperintendance. 
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If we conſider man in a ſocial 
capacity, we find the corruption of his 
nature to be ſuch, ſome ſpirits ſo fiery, 
anch others poſſeſſedt with ſuch a ſettled 


malignity of diſpoſition, as would 


make thoſe of a different temper in 


the world very unkappy, did not God 


conſtantly reſerve to himſelf a power 
of interpoſing. The world would 
ſodn become a field of blood; and 
fraud and violence the principal actors 
in it, were it once abandoned by the 
divine providence, — That therefore it 
is kept i in ſuch good order as to make 
it even a tolerable habitation for the 


time we are to continue here ;—that 
the wicked have not always their will, 
and that the innocent fall not univer- 
ally a prey to the oppreſſor, is entirely 
owing to that divine wiſdom which 


diſappointeth the devices of the one, 


8 to that divine — which 


+ B 


( #7 } 
takes the other under its protection, 
and to thoſe that have no might, en- 

creaſeth ſtrength :—for Go Pre- 


Le ſerveth thoſe that love him, and 


(. ſcattereth abroad all the dne 


1 if we une man in a more 
private capacity, the operations of a 
providence to conduct and to direct 
him are no leſs manifeſtly conſpicuous, 
The many accidents of life, eſpecially 
thoſe of infancy, expoſe: him to. ſo 
great and continual dangers, that, to 
human appearance, it is ſcarcely poſ- 


ſible he ſhould avoid them all with 


ſafety, if a particular providence (hows 
ever inviſible the methods of it may 


be, and paſt our finding out) ſhould 


not jimterſere to ts and to deliver 


Still beaker, 3 we conſider man 
as a religious . capable of 
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worſhipping and doing honour to 
God, how reaſonable ſoever this ca- 
pacity may be of itſelf, yet, without 
the belief of a providential moral 
government in the univerſe, it would 
be of little or no uſe. For, as the 
Roman orator * well expreſſes it, if 
« the Gods do not extend their care 
« and their inſpection to the affairs of 
« human life, what piety, what holi- 
te neſs, what religion will there be in 
e the world? If they cannot, or if 
ee they will not, concern themſelves 
ce with our neceſſities, to aid and ſuc- 
&«cour us, if they take no notice of 
* our actions, what advantage is it to 
« honour them, to build temples and 
« pray to them? And if, by a juſt 
« conſequence, we thus take all reli- 
« gion out of the world, there will be 
et nothing left among men but diſor- 


Cicero, de nat. Deor. 
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er ders, troubles, and confuſions; and 
« all ſincerity, ſecurity, and ſociety 
« will be baniſhed from the earth.“ 
Such are the concluſions that our very 
reaſon dictates, if we acknowledge 
not a providence watching over every; 
thing that happens in the world, and, 
directing all events to their proper and 
reſpeCtive ends. 


And, as the conſtant preſervation 
of the world, ſo the ſtrange and won- 
derful occurrences that ſometimes 
happen in it, are a convincing proof 
of a divine providence ruling over it. 
In a natural and ordinary way God 
cures diſeaſes, and ſends rain or dry 
weather, feeds the hungry, and pu- 
niſhes the wicked by famine, and by 
peſtilence. But ſometimes he alters 

theſe ordinary methods ;—to ſignalize 
his mercy or his judgments ;—as 


[ 99] 

when CHRIST fed ſo many thouſands 
in the wilderneſs; and when Gop 
rained down fire upon Sodom and 
Gomorrab, by a particular and mira- 
culous diſpenſation.— Fo or miracles are 
God's wonderful works, when he 
interpoſes in an extraordinary manner, 

and deviates from the method uſually 
preſcribed to himſelf in the common 
courſe of events. And we muſt either 
Batly deny all human teſtimony, and 
condemn. the records of every age for 
cheats and impoſtures, or we muſt 
alow * there have been 19 5 


. 


that have been fo well atteſted, Tow | 
acknowledged to be true, that one is a 
ſufficient argument, of an e 
Boe” ence. | 


The proofs of ſuch an exiſting 
agency in the moral regulation of the 


F 
univerſe, which way ſoever we turn 
our obſer vation, come ſtrong upon 


us: and whether we look up to God - 


and his attributes, or to ourſelves, and 
our capacities; into the ſenſe of 
fcripture, or the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, 
the conſtant -courſe of nature, or the 
miraculous interruptions of it, the 
common and ordinary events, or the 
great and wonderſul occurrences that 
happen in the world; we have ſufficient 
grounds to conclude, that this is a 
principle wherein all mankind are 

agreed; and that no nation was ever 
yet ſo barbarous, if their notions and 
practices were ſufficiently enquired into, 
as not to be perſuaded that the world 
was governed by ſome excellent and 
ſuperior Being; their prayers and invo- 
cations, their oblations and ſacrifices 
being all direct acknowledgements of 
a providence ; ſhewing that, with the 
fame eyes, wherewith they ſaw Gop 
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F ROM a Being of a nature infinitely 


( 92 
in his works, they could perceive him 
there directing every thing, and en- 


compaſſing every thing with the 
immenſe extent of his ſuperintending 


power and wiſdom, 


| \ : 


SECTION II. 


Of the Groundwork of a REVELA TION. 


z 
\ 
\ 


perfect, muſt proceed all things that 
are beſides, with their perfections; 


among which, thoſe of wiſdom, .. 


juſtice, mercy, and truth, muſt be 


derived from him, as the author of all 


thoſe perſections, of which the crea- 


tures are capable. And it is abſurd 


to imagine that the creator of the 
world, and the righteous governor of 
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it, who i is . infinitely more juſt, more 
good, and wiſe, and holy, than any 
creature can be, will not at laſt - 
reward the good, and puniſh -the 
wicked. Is it to be ſuppoſed that the 
wiſe and good God would create men 
only to - abuſe themſelves and one 
another? to live a while in ſin and 
folly here, and ſome of them in the 
moſt extravagant and brutal wicked- 
neſs, and then go down to the grave, 
and fo there ſhould be an end of them 
for ever? What is there worthy of 
the infinite wiſdom of God, in ſo 
poor a defign as this! Doth not the 
voice of nature itſelf teach us, and has 
it not been the general belief and 
expectation of all ages and nations, 
that ſinners muſt ſuffer in another 
world for what they have done amiſs _ 
in this? and, that all is not to paſs 
away with us in ſport, extravagance, 
laughter, noiſe, riot, violence, and 
VOL. I, | I 
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cruelty, as fome men are willing to 


believe, and gladly would teach others? 


- 


It appears moreover from the com- 


mon belief and experience of mankind, 


that as there is a God of all goodneſ; 
and holineſs ; fo there are wicked and 
malicious ſpirits, which are ever con- 


triving the miſchief and ruin of men. 
For beſides the evidence of this from 


ſcripture, which we muſt be allowed 
to alledge here at leaſt in the way of an 
hiſtory, it is folly to imagine that there 
was no ground nor foundation for ſuch 
a belief, as has prevailed in all nations 
and ages of the world, and for the 


cuſtoms and practices which followed 


thereupon, —that there are Demons, 
or ſpirits, of an evil and malicious 


diſpoſition and power. We need 
inſtance only in the unnatural cruelties, 
which the heathen world, even the 
| Greeks and Romans themſelves, were 
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continually incited to perform by the 


inſtigation of theſe malicious and 
wicked ſpirits.. For it is well known 


that they offered up multitudes of 


innocent men and women, and even 
their own children, in facrifice to their 
falſe Gods ;—which ſeems to imply 
ſomething ſo much beyond mere igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, as can hardly be 
accounted for on any other ſuppoſition, 
but that of the exiſtence of evil ſpirits, 
and their baneful influence upon the 
minds of men. —The dominion of 
Satan is now indeed reſtrained by the 
over-ruling power of the Goſpel :— 
but we have ſtill as great evidence 
from all biftory, that there are ſuch 
beings as Devils, as we have for any 
other matter of fact whatever. And 
if < the Devil,” after ſo much human 
blood as he has cauſed to be ſpilt 
in his ſacrifices, and after ſo many 
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9. 
falſe oracles and impoſtures, can yet 
perſuade ſome men that there is no 


ſuch being as himſelf, this is one of 


his moſt ſubtle ſtratagems of all, and 


proves what influence, though in a 


different kind and manner, he Kill 
retains over the munds of men. ; 


Since FER "0 it is moſt certain, 
that there is a Being of infinite power 


and wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs ; * 
and that there is likewiſe a malicious 


cruel ſpirit, ever watchful and induſ- 
trious to miſlead and to deſtroy man- 
kind: it is highly reaſonable to believe, 
that a Being of ſuch perfections, after 
he had Rf man, would commu- 
nicate himſelf to him, would ſet him 
a rule by which he ought to live, and 


preſcribe him Jaws, whereby he might 
attain that happineſs which he was 


made capable of and defigned for by 
his maker. We cannot ſuppoſe that 
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| the God of all goodneſs and wiſdom 
would create man, and then leave - 
him to himſelf, to follow his own 
inventions, and to hve at random, 
without any law or direction whereby 7 
to regulate his actions; expoſed in the 
mean while to all the aſſaults of an 
implacable ſubtle enemy, without any 
caution and inſtruction given him, or 
any help and aſſiſtance afforded for his 
dleſence. | | 


Man even in his innocence, was 
not thus to be left to himſelf, And 
we have all the reaſon in the world to 
believe, even though we had not the 
expreſs word of ſcripture for it, that 
the God of infinite goodneſs would 
not diſregard the univerſal corrupt- . 
neſs of mankind; but would uſe 
ſome means to reclaim them from 
the error of their ways, to bring them 
£0 a knowledge of themſelves, and of 


1 2 


1 
the divine majeſty, to inform them of 
their duty, and direct them to 285 
pineſs. 


How Man became ſo prone to evil 
as we are ſenſible he is, we can know 
only by revelation; but to ſuppoſe 
him placed in this condition, without 
all help or remedy, is to entertain a 
very unworthy ſentiment of our Crea- 
tor; to charge him fooliſhly, if not 
wickedly. It is evident that man is, 
of himſelf, in a miſerable and helpleſs 
condition; and conſidering the great 
ignorance and wickedneſs, which have 
been, from the fall of our firſt parents, 

continually viſible in the world, and 
ſtill reign in it ; conſidering, the 
notorious wickedneſs and groſs igno- 
rance of men, which, from the eatlieſt 
records of antiquity, have continued 
down to our own times, nothing 1s 
more reaſonable than to think, that a 
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Being of infinite perfection would take 
ſome care to rectify the miſtakes, and 
reform the manners of his creatures. 
For can we believe it conſiſtent with 
infinite truth, never to manifeſt itſelf _ 
in the world, but to ſuffer all forts of 
men, of all nations, to be expoſed 
to all the deſigns and deluſions of 
impoſtors, and of ſeducing and apoſ- 
tate ſpirits, without any ſufficient 
means afforded them to undeceive 
and reſcue themſelves? Can we ſup- 
poſe that a Gon of infinite majeſty 
and power, a © Jealous Gop,” one 
who will not © give his honour to 
e another,” ſhould fuffer the world 
to be guilty of idolatry, to make 
| themſelves Gods of wood and ſtone ? 
nay, to offer their ſons and daughters 
to devils, and to commit all manner 
of wickedneſs in the worſhip of their 
falſe Gods; to make murder, and 
_ adultery, and the worſt of vices, not 
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only their practice but their religion? 
Can we imagine, that the true God 
would behold all this, for ſo many 
ages, among ſo many people, and yet 
not concern himſelf to put a ſtop 
to ſo much wickedneſs, to vindicate 
his own honour, and reſtore the ſenſe 
and practice of virtue upon earth? 


To own the Being of a God, and 
yet to deny a providence, is ſo great 
an abſurdity, that none of the philo- 
ſophers, but Epicurus, were guilty. of 

it; and this was looked upon, in him, 
as amounting to the denial of the 
divine exiſtence. But to grant both 
the being and the providence of God, 
and yet to confine the divine care and 
providence to the bodies only, and 
outward condition of men; and to 
imagine that the ſpiratual and immor- 
tal part of Man is diſregarded or 
neglected by him, is no leſs an abfur- 


[ 101 J 
dity than wholly to deny his providence 


or his exiſtence; becauſe this is to 


deny the moſt conſiderable and ineſti- 
mable part of providence, that which 
concerns our ſouls, and our eternal 
welfare ; and therefore it is, by conſe- 
quence, to deny the attributes of God, 
and to repreſent him not as he is in 
himſelf, but as unwiſe, unmerciful, 


and unholy.— To ſay that there is no 


ſuch thing as a DIVINE - REVELATION, 
is no better, in effect, than aTHEISM : 


for whoever can be of this opinion, 


muſt belieye only the being of ſuch 


Gods as Epicurus owned, who never 


concerned themſelves with the affairs 
of men :—which was, in other words, 


to ſay that they were no Gods at all. 


SECTION: - ML 


Of RELIGION in general; and its 
 DIFISIONS. 


RELioION we regard as founded 


in the conſideration of the SupREME 


Berne, and ourſelves ; of his nature 


and our own; and of that mutual 
relation which ſubſiſts between them. 
—But more eſpecially to c, in the 
general application of the term, it is 
the obligation of rational creatures to 
render unto Gop ſuch acts of worſhip, 
homage, and obedience, as are ſuita- 


ble to the excellence of his nature, and 


the manner of our dependence on him. 
— And without doubt, if we con- 
template him, as our creator, the 
author of our nature, and of all the 
faculties belonging to it; —ourſelves 
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as created by him, the iſſue of his 
power, the workmanſhip of his hands; 
—him as our protector, governor, 
and mafter ;—ourſelves as his depen- 
dents, ſubjects, and ſervants ;—him 
as our benefactor, and the author of 
our happineſs ; ourſelves as obliged 
and indebted to him for every thing 
which we enjoy; we cannot but 


perceive that not only all the outward 
acts of worſhip, ſuch as adoration and 


invocation of him, thankſgiving and 
acknowledgement to him, but all thoſe 
inward acts of religion alſo, ſuch as 
faith and hope, love and fear, truſt, 
reliance and obedience, with whatever 
elſe reſults from a due exerciſe of our 
reaſon, and a full conſideration of his 
attributes, become matter of neceſſary 


and indiſpenſible duty to us, 


Such being the nature and origin 
of religion in general; if we regard it 
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under its primary diviſion, it is to be 
conſidered by us as partly natural, and 
partly revealed. The natural part of 
it is that, which we come to the 
knowledge of, by the principles of 
reaſon only, in the contemplation of 
the works, the nature, and providence 
of God. — The revealed is that, which 
in ſome points we could not have 
known at all; and in all, not near 
ſo clearly, had it not been God's 
| pleaſure to declare it to us. In the 
former is required a due exerciſe of our 
intellectual faculties ;-—in the latter, 
beſides this, a firm dependence on the 
authority of God, and a due ſubmiſ- 
ſion to whatever has the evidence of 
his atteſtation; whether it be altogether 
commenſurate with our finite under- 
ſtanding, or whether, from its own 
nature, it be infinitely exceeding it. 


. 


As to the light of nature,” we 
ſeem to attribute the utmoſt that cin V 
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in reaſon be aſcribed to it, even if we 
take into our view the whole amount of 
all that has been colleAively ſuggeſted, 
or thought probable concerning it, by 
the wiſeſt Heathens,— if we ſay, that 
it diſcovers to us the Being of a God, 
and the infinite perfections of the 
divine nature; particularly his Good- 
neſs, Which inclines him to reward 
thoſe that diligently obey and ſerve 
him; and his Juſtice, which requires 
him to puniſh thoſe that diſobey him: 
—and that, ſeeing theſe things do not 
regularly take place in this world, 
we conſequently infer, there is a part 
of man, which will ſubſiſt hereafter, of 
a nature capable of receiving theſe re- 
wards or puniſnments: - which there- 
fore leads us to the immortality of the 
ſoul, as a matter of high probability 
and conjecture.— And this ſyſtem of 
principles; with a ſuitable mode of 
practice following them, it is, which 
VOL. I. K 
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we call natural Religion; to diſtin- 
guiſh it from ſupernatural REVEL a- 
TION, which we call revealed Religion. 


The great difference between the 
objects of natural REASON and REvVE- 


LATION, that is, of human knowledge 


and divine, is, that in the former, there 
is a ſpacious field for nem acquiſitions 
and improvements. Experience, ob- 
ſervation, and induſtry make freſh diſ- 
coveries in thoſe things which are the 


proper ſubjects of them; penetration 


into one effect or cauſe helps to ex- 


plain another, as in the caſe of arts, 


ſciences, and natural philoſophy; the 
progreſs alſo of one age in real learn- 
ing, is of great benefit to ſucceeding 
ages: and, while the mind buſies itſelf 
in inquiries after uſeful wiſdom, it will 


by reflection, demonſtration, experi- 


ments, and hiſtorical obſervations, 
add to its former ſtore ; and by having 
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larger views, more objects, and ideas, 
and conſequently more truths, to 
ſpeculate and reaſon upon, greatly 
extend its comprehenſion ana know- 
ledge. 1 


But in reſpect to divine, inviſible 
objects, it is far otherwiſe.— The 
boundary is there fixed; our enquiries 
limited to what is revealed, and all 
further ſearch is vain, and unlawful, 
Theſe rhings are above the diſcovery 
of Reaſon; it has no principles from 
which it can regularly deduce them by 
any natural uſe of its faculties ; and 
without ſupernatural inſtruction, it 
can never gain the leaſt knowledge or 
probability concerning them. It is 
impoſſible for any idea, notion, or 
apprehenſion of them to enter the 
mind, but by the mediation of ſome 
external agency. So that all we do 
know, or can Hope to know, concerning 
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them in this world, is from REVELA- 
TION, Reaſon indeed, or the work 
ings of an inquiſitive ſagacious mind, 
may improve 2z/e/f, but not the ſubject: 


it may diſcover variety of arguments 


to explain the beauties, and ſhew the 
neceſſity of ſupernatural truths ; but it 
cannot add one to the original ſtock ; 
nor ſpeak a word concerning their 
eſſence, or their nature, beyond what 
Revelation teaches. So that © REVE- 
er LATION (in Mr, Loke's words) 
« is nothing but natural Reaſon 
te enlarged by a new ſet of diſco- 
te veries, communicated, immediately 
ce by Gop;—which Reaſon vouches 


lt the truth of, by the teſtimoay and 
_ « proof it gives, that they come from 


“ Gop. 


SECTION IV. 


— 


Of a REVELATION frm GOD, 


as poſſible, probable, and neceſſary. 


TI AT a ſupernatural method of 


revealing to mankind God's will, is 
pofſible, ſeems to be very evident from 
conſidering the nature of God, and 
the capacities of men.— An infinite 
Being, that created our ſouls capable 
of knowing and loving him, can 
never be ſuppoſed to want power to 


communicate greater light to our un- 


derſtandings, and to make known to 
us farther diſcoveries of his will and 
pleaſure. And man, thus made aſter 
bis image, can at all times uſe thoſe 
faculties he is endowed with, both in 
receiving, and delivering, the matter 


of the revelation, when it is ſet before 


K 2 


F md |} 


him in a manner properly adapted to . 
thoſe faculties, 


That a revelation of God's will 
ſhould be eſteemed probable, is very 
juſtly to be inferred from that great 
ignorance, and univerſal corruption 
of human nature, which we indeed 
know how to account for ; but which 
was. manifeſt to, and acknowledged 
by, even thoſe of old, who were never- 
theleſs unacquainted with its cauſe and 
origin. We ſpeak here of mankind 
as it is found in fact (ſetting aſide the 
advantages of revelation), wicked, 
and propenſe to wickedneſs, —in the 
ce ſnares of the devil. taken captive 
ce by him at his will,” —and unable 
to “ work out their own ſalvation.” 
And that this has at all times been 
the caſe is undeniable. —But if human 
nature alone has been {ſufficient for 
the entire purpoſes of reſtoration to 
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E 
its own original integrity, and loſt 
perfection, why has this a/ways been 
the condition of mankind ? — Alas 
this is the very aggravation of our 
miſery, — that we are naturally thus 
wretched, and that we cannot help it. 


hat extraordinary means of reco- 


very, therefore, ſhould be vouchſafed 
by God, is frrongly to be expected 


from his infinite and acknowledged 


goodneſs: his providence not only 
extending its concern and care to the 


bodies of men, and to their outward 
conditions in this world, but chiefly 
to their immortal ſouls, and to their 


happineſs in the world to come: 
on which account, rational creatures, 
plunged in miſery, become, in a par- 
ticular degree, fit objects of the divine 
care and compaſſion. —For though 
natural light convinces us of the 
exiſtence of a Deity, and ſhews us how 
reaſonable it is to pay our adorations 
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vs 7 
to that power which created, and till 
preſerves us, yet it does not ſufficiently 
dire& us in the way and manner of 
performing it : though it may give us 
ſome hopes of pardon upon our 
repentance, from the general notion of 
God's goodneſs, yet it preſcribes to 
us no certain method for the obtaining 
our reconciliation. Revelation there- 
fore appears abſolutely neceſſary, both 

to relieve the wants of men in a ſtate 

of nature, and to recover the luſtre 
and brightneſs of their original prin- 
ciples, impaired and ſullied by the 
degeneracy of mankind; to add alſo 

| fuch further improvements as may be 
perfective of human nature, to inſtruct 
men in the method of appeaſing an 
offended Deity, and of obtaining for 
themſelves the full and rag ends of 
their creation. 


{ 


It appears therefore that additional 
9 7 means of information beſides the mere 


1 


diſcoveries of unaided reaſon, are 
certainly within the reach of an all- 
powerful God to give; that the want 
of them to a ſunk and degraded race 
of reaſonable beings, upon the ſcore 
of his unbounded Goodneſs, makes it 
highly probable that God ſhould, in 
ſuch a manner as he ſees moſt fitting, 
graciouſly vouchſafe to grant the 


ſame ; while the abſolute impoſſibility 


of man's being able to recover his 
tt nature by his own exertions ouly, 


makes it neceſſary that from Gop 
thould come his help and — in 


his weaknek.. 


1tis plain chen, ra though we had 
never heard a of ſuch a thing as a 


Miracle, or a Prophecy, or of revealed 


Religion; yet from the conſideration 


of the ſtate of the world, and the great 


ignorance and corruption of human 
nature, it would be reaſonable to 
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exper? that God ſhould /me way 
make known his will to mankind; 
and we cannot reconcile it to his attri- 
butes, nor conceive how it ſhould be 
_ conſiſtent with them, for him to be an 
unconcerned ſpectator of ſo much 
folly and wickedneſs, without taking 
any care to remedy it. God indeed 
cannot be obliged to force men to 
obey his commandments, and comply 
with his will ; he muſt rather leave it 
to their own option, whether they 
will be happy or miſerable : but it 
was neceſſary to propoſe the terms of 
Salvation to them, to offer them their 
free choice ;—to ſet before thein life 
and death, bleſſings and curſings, and 
ſo,—to make the obſtinate without 
excuſe. | 


SECTION v. 


I no — — 


Eo ny 


Of the poſſible MEANS of affording a 
 REFELATION. 


TIE methods by which an extra- 
ordinary diſcovery of God's will. may 
be made to men, appear to be but 
two; either an immediate revelation, 
by inſpiration or otherwiſe, to each 
individual ſeparately ; or elſe, a com- 
miſſion, with indiſputable credentials, 
beſtowed on ſome, to convince others, 
that they come from God, to inſtruct. 
them in what he has revealed either by 
himſelf, or by the communication of 
Angels. „ 


But it cannot ſeem requiſite that 
God ſhould immediately inſpire, or 
make a direct revelation to every 


C 
particular perſon in the world: For 
either he muſt ſo powerfully influence 
their minds and affections, as to take 
away their choice and freedom of 
acting (which would be to offer 
violence to human nature); or elſe 
men would, for the moſt part, have 
gone on in their wicked courſes ſtill, 
and have denied God in their lives, 
though their underſtandings were 
ever ſo clearly and fully convin ced 
of his will and commandments, as 
well as of his © eternal power and | 
God-head.” For, as St. Paul teſtifies, ' 
the Heathens themſelves were not 
ignorant of the being of God; but 
«© when they knew God, they glori- 
te fied him not as Gop.” No man 
can be more certain of any inſpiration 
he can receive, than he is of the Being 
of that God from whom he receives 
it; and therefore he who denies the 
being of God, muſt by conſequence 
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deny the truth of any ſuch inſpiration; 
_ unleſs it have that powerful impulſe 
upon his mind, as both to convince 
him, and force him to an acknow- 
ledgement at once of the being of 
God, and of the operation of the 
divine Spirit upon his ſoul. And it is 
hard to conceive how any inſpiration, 
which doth not over- rule the will and 
affections, as well as convince the 
underſtanding, ſhould be of more 
efficacy upon the minds and lives of 
ſuch men, than the notion of a- 
« God” is. For if men can ſo ſtifle the 
notion of a Gop within their minds, 
as to doubt whether there be any ſuch 
BEING or no, or at leaſt to act as if 
there were none; no reaſon can be 
given why they might not as well act 
againſt any conviction, which they 
might receive by inſpiration, or any 
other way of immediate revelation 
{unleſs it had an irreſiſtible effect upon 
vol. Io ; L 


Wn... 


them), and either take it all for * 
and deluſion; or elſe ſo harden them- 
ſelves againſt it, as not to be reclaimed 
by it. But above all, profane perſons, 
and obſtinate unbelievers can have 
leaſt reaſon to expect that God would 
vouchſafe to them an immediate reve- 
lation. It being in the general diſ- 
penſations of his providence, to © give 
ce over ſuch perſons to a reprobate 
« mind, to their own hearts luſt,” 
—to abandon them to the tyranny 
of their ſins, ſince they will take no 
notice of his works, nor “ abide his 
cc counſels.” His © SPIRIT will not 
cc always rive with man ;'” he with- 
draws his ordinary grace from thoſe 
who abuſe it ;—and it can never be 
preſumed he would confer higher 
favours upon them. 


But even if God were willing to 
vouchſafe ſome immediate revelation 
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of himſelf to theſe inſolent offenders, 


and blaſphemers of his name and 


authority, how can we be aſſured that 


they would be converted? Would 


they not rather find out ſome pre- 
tence to perſuade themſelves that it 
was no real revelation, but the effect 
of natural agents, or of melancholy, 
and a diſturbed imagination ? 


They might be terrified perhaps for 
the preſent, but it is much to be ap- 
prehended, from what we all know of 
the infirmity and depravity of man- 
kind, that they would ſoon ſtifle their 
apprehenſions with their accuſtomed. 
arguments for Atheiſm and Infidelity, 


But beſides being ineffectual, and 


never to be expected by ſuch as this. 
conceit muſt be calculated for; the 


{ſuppoſition of immediate revelations 
to every man in particular, would ful 
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have been unſuitable to the majeſty 


1 * 4 

the world with continual impoſtures 
and deluſions. For if every one had 
a revelation made to himſelf, every 
one might pretend to others what he 


| Pleaſed; and one man might be de- 


luded by the pretence of a revelation 
made to another, againſt an expreſs 
revelation made to himſelf ; which we 
may conclude would often happen, 
from what we every day experience: 
for if men can be perverted by the 


arts and inſinuations of others, againſt 


their own Reaſon and Judgment, they 
might as well be prevailed upon to 
act againſt a revelation made to them; 
though Revelations were things as 
common and familiar amongſt men, 
as Reaſon itſelf is. 


So that immediate revelations to 
every particular man would have been 
needleſs and ſuperfluous ; they would 


E 
and honour of God ; and they would 
have been ineffectual to the ends for 
which they muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
deſigned, and would have given many 


more pretences to impoſtures than 


there are now in the world. 
SECTION VE 


Of the Mz THOD. actually ADOPTED 2— 
PROPHECY, and MIRACLES. 


Th E method, however, actually 


made uſe of by Almighty God for 
the revelation of his will, both in 
times paſt, and in theſe later days, 
wherein he has ſpoken to us by his 


SON, has been that before- mentioned, 


of qualifying certain perſons to declare 


his will to others, by infallible ſigns 
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and evidences of his authority and 
commiſſion. For which purpoſe no 
means are ſo proper and convincing 
as thoſe ſupernatural gifts and powers 
ordinarily underſtood by the terms 
ProPHecy, and MIRACLES. 


That Prophecies and Miracles are 
the moſt fitting and proper means for 
God to uſe in revealing himſelf to 
the world, is evident from their not 
being ſubject to any of thoſe inconve- 
niences, which immediate revelations 
to each perſon, would unavoidably be 
expoſed to.— There is no Prophecy, 
nor Miracle, which has not the de- 
Ggned effect upon many perſons : the 
honour and majeſty of God is not 
ſubje& to the ſcorn of every profane 

and obſtinate offender ; and there is 
as effectual care taken to prevent im- 
poſtures, as poſſibly there could have 
been. And as Prophecies and Miracles 


(. 388-7 
have none of the inconveniences of 
immediate revelations, ſo have they 
manifeſtly all the advantage and 
utility, which it can be ſuppoſed ſuch 


revelations would have had, in being 


granted to every perſon in particular. 
They prove the immediate, action and 
authority of Gop, - which is the only 
effect deſigned by any mode of reve- 
lation whatever. 


True Prophecies are of ſuch a 
nature, that none but Gop omniſcient 
could be the author of them; and 
theſe, in their accompliſhment, muſt 
carry an indiſputable evidence of 
divine revelation along with them.— 
Such are the predictions of things to 
be fulfilled many ages afterwards, 


which in the fulfilling, depend upon 


the counſels and determinations of free 


agents; and predictions of the fins of 


men, which, they could not be deter- 
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mined to, but by their own choice. — 
Tt is above the capacity of human 
underſtanding, to conceive how it is 
poſſible, that things ſhould be foreſeen 


ſo long before either the actions or the 
agents themſelves have any exiſtence ; 


or how contingencies can be the 
object of infallible preſcience ; and 
therefore for God to foretel things of 


this nature by his Prophets, is a moſt 


proper and certain way of revelation ; 
becauſe it is above the power of any 
finite being to do the like. It is the 


prerogative of nix that * formeth the 
ec mountains, and createth the wind, 
ce to declare unto man what is his 


ee thought: the Loxp, the God of 


« Hoſts, is his name.” —As for thoſe 


things which, having been foretold, 
come to paſs by chance, or which it 
may be imagined evil fpirits may be 


able to foretel, when they are in 


agitation, and perhaps juſt ready for 


action; or probable gueſſes from the 
various accidental circumſtances of 
the world, we fay nothing of them 
here; —being well aſſured, from the 
conſideration of the divine attributes of 
goodneſs and truth, that-Gad will not 
ſuffer fale religions to be impoſed 
upon the world under his ows name, 
by diabolical predictions, without 
affording to mankind the means of 
diſcovering them to be ſuch. 


But n the true Pro- 
phecies, - thoſe which are avowedly 
eſteemed, and have been proved to 4e 
ſo, we can ſafely ſay, that when ſuch 
are delivered by many Prophets, in 

divers ages, and different places, all 


teaching the /ame doctrine, all tending - 
to the ſame end and deſign, in their 


ſeveral revelations, and that end the 
diſcouragement of all wickedneſs, with 


the maintenance of all virtue and true 
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religion, —beſe prophecies have all the 
evidence that can be requiſite to aſſure 
us that they are from Gop : and God, 
by ſuffering them to be fulfilled, and 
to paſs ſo long in the world under his 
own name, with all the characters of 
his authority upon them, gives us all 
poſſible aſſurance that they are His; 
and engages us hereby, in honour to 
his divine attributes, to believe that 
they are really founded in, and Pp 
en by, bis , 


And, the uty of Prophecies 
being thus grounded upon the divine 
attributes, beſides the direct evidence 
which they afford to whatever is 
delivered by them, they add alſo an 
undeniable confirmation to thoſe Mi- 
racles which have been foretold, and 
are wrought at the time, and in the 
manner, and by perſons, foretold by 
the Prophets. And the Prophecies 


E 


likewiſe receive as great a confirma- 
tion from ſuch Miracles. For Pro- 
phecies and Miracles, which are ſingly 
a ſufficient evidence of divine reve- 

lation, do mutually ſupport and con- 
firm each other; ſo that we have 
hereby all the aſſurance that can be 
expected of any divine revelation. 

And therefore, as Prophecy i is in itſelf 

a moſt fitting and proper way of 

revelation; fo, in conjunction with 

Miracles, it is the moſt certain method 

that can be deſired, for making 
known the will of Gop to M an. 


SECTION VI. 
— 


Oo MIRACLES. 


TE fitneſs and efficacy of Miracles 
to give proof of a divine revelation, 
ſeem to be very evident upon the 
ſlighteſt conſideration of the ſubject ; 
according to the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. For it would be an 
extravagant thing to imagine that 
God ſhould exclude bimſelf from the 
works of his own creation; or, that 
he ſhould eſtabliſh them upon ſuch 
inviolable laws, as not to be capable 
of being altered upon ſome occa- 
fions, when he foreſaw it would be 
requiſite to alter them. For unleſs the 
courſe of nature had been thus alter- 
able, it would have been defecti ve in 
regard to one great end, for which i: 


(a 3 
was deſigned ; that is, it would have 
failed of being ſerviceable to the. 
deſigns of Providence upon all occa- 
ſions. "ue 


We cannot ſcruple therefore to 
believe that the ſame infinite wiſdom 
which contrived laws for the order 
and courſe of nature, contrived them 
ſo, as to make them alterab/e, when 
it would be nec eſſary fer God, by 
ſuſpending the powers, or interrupting 
the courſe, of nature, to manifeſt his 
extraordinary will and power; and 
that by the ſame decree whereby 
he firſt eſtabliſned them, he ſubjected 
them to ſuch alterations, as in his 
wiſdom he foreſaw would be neceſſary. 
Nor can we any more doubt, but 
that He who made the world, has the 
| ſole power and authority over it; and 
that nothing can be done in it, but by 
his direction and influence, or at leaſt 


"vol... 1” M 


1 

by his permiſſion; and that the frame 
and order of nature which he at firſt 
appointed, can at no time be altered, 
but for great ends and purpoſes. God 
is not given to change, as men are; 
and can never be diſappointed i in his 
eternal purpoſes and deſigns. When 
therefore any thing comes to paſs 
above the courſe of nature, as we 
ſpeak, and contrary to it, in con- 
firmation of a revelation, which, for 
the importance and excellency of the 
ſubje& of it, and in all other reſpects, 
is moſt worthy of God, we may be 
ure that this is his doing. And there 
is ſtill farther evidence of it, if this 
revelation were of old announced by 
prophets, who ſoretold that it ſhould 
be confirmed by Miracles. — Thus 
when men born blind, received their 
fight; when others were cured of the 
moſt deſperate diſeaſes, by a touch, 
or at a diſtance; when the dead were 


#- 5 


a 1 
raiſed, and deyils caſt out; theſe 
were evident ſigns of a divine power 
and preſence, which gave teſtimony 
to the doctrine delivered by thoſe, by 
whom ſuch -miracles were wrought, 
and the divine commiſſion and au- 
thority produced, for what they did 
and taught.—This was giving wit- 
neſs and credibility to the thingg we- 
vealed, in a language much more 
powerful than any human voice ; 
whilſt God ſhewed forth his glory, 
and made known his will, by exer- 
ciſing his fovereignty over nature, in 


making the whole creation bow, and 


| tremble, and obey.—All which was 
performed according to expreſs pro- 
phecies concerning Carisr, that there 
might be a viſible concurrence both 
of prophecies and miracles in atteſta- 


tion of him. And this diſpenſation of 


Miracles had this particular advantage 
and propriety attending it, that it was 
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—thoſe which have been wrought in 


E 


admirably well fitted to propagate a 
religion which concerned the poor, as 


well as the rich, the unlearned, as 
well the learned: being equally adapted 


to awaken the attention, to command 


and challenge the aſſent of men of all 
conditions and capacities. For mira- 


culous effects are obvious to the moſt 


ignorant of mankind; yet ſuch as 
may ſatisfy the wiſeſt of them, and 
confute or filence the moſt en 
and contentious. 


2222 ͤ——b— — — 


SECTION VIII. 


1 
———— ͤ(— 


Of Aſinguiſiing TRus MIRACLES 
from FALSE ONES. 

Th E only difficulty concerning 

miracles conſiſts in knowing how to 

diſtinguiſh true from pretended ones; 


E 
confirmation of the true religion, 
from ſuch as have been done, or are 
pretended to have been done, in 
behalf of any falſe religion. 


How far God may permit the devil, 
or his agents, to proceed in matters 
of this nature, we cannot comprehend. 
We have, however, his divine attri- 
butes engaged for our ſecurity, that he 
will not ſuffer us to be deluded by 
falſe miracles, wrought under a pre- 
tence of his own authority, without 
any poſſibility of diſcovering the im- 


poſture. And though, for wiſe ends, 


he may ſuffer wicked men to perform 
ſome things that may ſeem to be very 
wonderful, yet he always takes care 


to place a mark of diſtinction between 


what 1s done for the atteſtation of a 
lie, and the confirmation of the truth. 


Let us adduce, Mitt 2 89000 caſe 
upon the ſubject: that of the * 
M 2. 
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admirably well fitted to propagate a 


religion which concerned the poor, as 
well as the rich, the unlearned, as 
well the learned: being equally adapted 
to awaken the attention, to command 
and challenge the aſſent of men of all 
conditions and capacities. For mira- 
culous effects are obvious to the moſt 


ignorant of mankind; yet ſuch as 
may ſatisfy the wiſeſt of them, and 


confute or ſilence the moſt OW 
and- contentious. | 
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Of diflinguifting rx MIRACLES 
from FALSE ONES. 


T's E only difficulty concerning 


miracles conſiſts in knowing how to 


diſtinguiſh true from pretended ones; 
—thoſe which have been wrought in 


*F am } 


confirmation. of the true aching, 
from ſuch as have been done, or are 
pretended to have been done, in 
behalf of any falſe religion. 


How far God may permit the devil, 
or his agents, to proceed in matters 
of this nature, we cannot comprehend, 
We have, however, his divine attri⸗ 
butes engaged for our ſecurity, that he 
will not ſuffer us to be deluded by 
falſe miracles, wrought under a pre- 
tence of his own authority, without 
any poſſibility of diſcovering the im- 
poſture. And though, for wiſe ends, 
he may ſuffer wicked men to perform 
ſome things that may ſcem to be very 
wonderful, yet he always takes care 
to place a mark of diſtinction between 
what is done for the atteſtation of a 
lie, and the confirmation of the truth, 


Let us adduce; ef a + Rakes Fry 
upon the ſubject :—that of the Magi- | 
M 2 


an 


1 
their own falſe Gods and worſhip, 


againſt the pretenſions of Mofes to a 
higher claim of attention . them- 
; ws. 


The Kiſtory i informs us thi they 
were permitted to proceed to the 
fulleſt extent and compaſs of their art, 
and that they held on with N ofes, as 5 
long as poſſibly they could. The 
reſult. was, that the victory obtained 
oyer them by AMofes, confirmed too 
by their own confeſſion, was more 
illuſtrious than if they had not entered 
into a conteſt with him.— And o far 


good aroſe from the competition, Ee 


But « great difference between 
them ſeems to have lain in this ;— 
that the miracles of Moſes, beſides 
being of a nature infin itely ſuperior. to 

theirs, were done immediately, and | 


f[ 135 1 
wich great facility: thoſe of the Ma- 
gicians, by the intervention of certain 
charms and incantations. Had not 


 Mofes however been preſent, to over- 
rule them by a ſuperior power, it is 


very reaſonable to believe that whatever 
they might have done by virtue of 
any magical or diabolical. arts, God 


would never have permitted them to 
perform ſueh things as had, at leaſt, 


the appearance of true miracles, and 
were ſufficient to deceive al indifferent 


: bee bay 


| Moſes Gon « if wee "ariſe among 
ec you a prophet; or a dreamer” of 
ce dreams, that giveth thee a ſign or a 
« wonder, ſaying, let us go aſter 
« other Gods (beſides the Lord), ye 
e ſhall not hearken to the words of 

« 2hat prophet ;| but ſhall walk: after 
« the Lord, and keep his command- 


« ments, and - obey his VOLC dice.“ 8⁰ | 
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that, if miracles be wrought to in- 
roduce the worſhip of other Gods, 
beſides Him, whom reaſon, and the 


ſcripture teaches and aſſures us to be 


the only true Gop,—if they be done 
to ſeduce men to immoral doctrines 


performed - to-. contradict a religion 


already eſtabliſhed by ſuch miracles as 
inconteſtab y are true; —if ever ſo 


ſuch ill deſigns as heſe, they are not 
with that conſtancy and firmneſs, 

which becoine a man acting under the 
juſt principles of natural reaſon and 
religion. There are therefore certain 
tokens of diſtinction, either reſpecting 
the works themſelves, and the man- 
ner of their being done; or reſpecting 
the perſons who perform them, which 
make an eſſential difference between 
real miracles and hing wonders.— In 


* . 


aſtoniſhing miracles be performed for 


[ 9 1 
reſpect of the works, they muſt, firſt; 
be poſſible; or at leaſt not ſtriftly 
impoſſible ;—they muſt be probable 
| alſo, and not ſuch as favour of fable 
and romance; nor yet be below. the 
majeſty of God, the great ruler and 
. governor of the world; nor incon- 
ſiſtent with his character as a een 
and good Being: they muſt be per- 
formed openly in the face of the worts; 
and before many competent witneſſes; 
readily, and without previous forms 
and ceremonies, ſavouring of magic 
and incantation; and upon all impor- 
tant occaſions, to ſhew the perma- 
- nency of che divine your wy which 
they are An 


In relation to the perſon, it is requi- 
ſite that he be one of good report for 
his unblameable conduct and de- 
portment; in the perfect exerciſe of 
his ſenſes and underſtanding; conſtant 
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to concur in confirming both, without 


00 1 
and uniform in the meſſage he delivers; 


and that the dofFrine, he endeavours to 


eſtabliſh. by his miracles, be conſiſtent 


with the right notions and worſhip of 


God; bearing a ſtrict conformity with 


the former revelations of his will; of 


a tendeney to deſtroy the devil's power 
in the world, to recover men from 


1 and, 2 


W perſon of A ſober conſidera - 
tion may be enabled to diſcern betwee 


true and falfe miracles ;/ becauſe we 
are very ſure, ſo far as God's attri- 


butes can convince us, that he will 
not ſuffer the ſame degree of evidence 


a poſſibility to diſtinguiſh them. 
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Of the ; Impaſſibility of ſome WAGE 
being falſe ones. . : 


Wen we to allow for once, 
that in ſome very particular caſes, 
and for ſome very particular reaſons, 
God would permit Tien under the 
influence of evil ſpirits to do true 
miracles in confirmation of any real 
impoſture, —in order to exerciſe our 
faith, and*prove us, whether we will 
adhere to the truth, which by mighty 
ſigns and wonders he hath already 
eftabliſhed among us,—yet that this 
ſhould be done in all caſes, without 
any means to diſtinguiſh falſe miracles 
from true ones, appears to be a thing . 
impoſſible. ES 
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Some things for inſtance, are ſo 
great, that it is not reaſonable to con- 
ceive that any created powers can do 
them; or that, if they could, God 
would permit them to have ſucceſs. 
Such is the making a great and general 
alteration in the courſe of nature. — 
Some things are ſo good and benefi- 
cial to mankind, that wicked and 
infernal agents will not perform them, 
even though they were able to do ſo.— 
Such are the caſting out of devils, the 
diminiſhing the influence of the evil 
one, the counteracting ſin, or the 
diſcovery 9 moral truths. Some 
things are of ſuch a nature, that theſe 
malicious ſpirits dare not do them, 
from the fear of meeting ſevere 
chaſtiſement for their preſumption ;— 
ſuch as the directly oppoſing God's 
extraordinary meſſengers.—And laſtly, 
there are ſome things ſo peculiarly 
appropriated to God, that no other 
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being Abtherwiſa than as actuated 
by his divine power, and immediately 
dependent on it, can in the leaſt 
intermeddle with them.: Such are the 
knowledge of future contingencies, 
mer diſcęrnment of pur ſeeret thoughts 
and intentions, and the reſtoring of 
the dead to life ;—for 1 am-Hx,“ 
ſaith the Long, (and there is none 
£ beſicdes Ma. I ſhew the things 7 
£ come ; I arch the heart, and try 
be the reint; I. kill, er 8 

£ alive. Were S r, 


? 


vans Ht min wond vain ou veel 
% There a e caſes, 


Wherein either the will or power of 
diabolical agents muf fail, their com- 
ſo large and: extenſive; as ſome may 
perhaps imagine. But even were 
it more extended than it is, upon the 
ſuppoſition that we believe in a righ- 
teous providence, we can not imagine 
VOL, I. N | 


* 
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we may rather conclude and be 


t * 1 
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that he will ſuffer them to uſorp ſich 


ſober and inquiſitive part of the 
world for divine miracles, which havt 
been only counterfeits and impoſtures. 


aſſured, that if the providenee of 
God be ed in the diſcovery 
of Satan's ies muſt be ſome 
means of diſcovery ; and thoſo rant 
can be ſuppoſed to be no other than 
ſome rational and ſatis factory evidence 


. whereby we may know when ſtrange 


the power of God, to confitm a toſti- 
mony truly divine. And 1 
we n —— a5 
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ArPLICATION of the 4rcununnr from 
| seeks. 


How ON ef the coollibiliey of 
Miracles, it appears to be moſt. 
_ certain; ” chat, whatever may be the 
zgenibus difficulties which ſome per- 
ſons have conceived herein, there is 29 
meh antecedent improbability attend- 
ing chem, as no human teſtimony 
their euiſtence is at leaſt as great, as 

that a revelation of infinite importance 
to mankind ſhould be vouchſafed to 
them: that is, if it be probable that 
ſuck! a revelation ſhould be made 
known to men at all, it is at leaſt in 
the ſame degree to be eſteemed pro- 
bable, that it ſhould be atteſted by 


1 44 J 
miracles ;—as one of the not con- 
vincing methods of conveying to 


mankind the aſſurance, that it comes 
from God, and that it has Him for 


e 


its er And xd propoſer, 4 261 85 
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Thus much in 2; ;—as to the 
miracles, by which the ſeriptureʒ are 


confirmed and authenticated we con- 


ſider them as true, beeauſe there is no 
preceding divine revelation which they 
contradict, nor any immoral doctrine 
which they delivers nor is there any 

eircumſtaneei belonging to chern, 
dy which they gan be found alſe. 
Moreover, the teſtimony which re- | 
ports them to us is unqueſtionable, 
So chat in this caſe, that , which all 
the wit and ingenuity of man cannot 


ptove to be il · ſaunded and falſe, muſt 


be eſteemed true, or elſe God would 


ſuffer his own, name and authority to 
be uſurped. and abuſed, - 


d mankind 
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to be IND TY upon, in a matter of 
the higheft importance, without any 
poſſibility of diſcovering the impoſ- 
ture; which it is contrary. to the 
divine attributes for him to permit. 
But if neither the miracles themſelves, 
nor the doctrines which are atteſted 
by them, can be diſcovered to have 
any deceit or defect in them, and be 
moſt excellent, moſt divine, and moſt 
worthy of God; we have then all the 
evidence for the truth of the miracles, 
and of the religion, which they were 
wrought to eſtabliſh, that we:can have 
for the being of God himſelf. For if 
theſe miracles and this religion be not 
from God, we muſt ſuppoſe either 
that God cannot, or that he will not, 
ſo reveal himſelf by miracle to the 
world, as to diſtinguiſh his own reve- 
lation from impoſtures : both which 


ſuppoſitions are contrary to the divine 


attributes ; contrary to God's omnipo- 
ES 
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tence, becauſe he can do all things, and 
therefore can exceed the power of all 
finite Beings 3: contrary to his honour, 
and wiſdom, and goodneſs, becauſe 
theſe require both that he ſhould 
reveal himſelf to the world, and that 
he ſhould do it by miracles, in ſuch a 
manner as to make it evident which 


and will, put ſuch a diſtinction 
between falſe miracles and true ones, 
as that men ſhall not, but by their 
own fault, be ſeduced by any falſe 
miracles, then, that religion which is 


confirmed by miracles,” concerning 
which nothing can be diſcovered to be 
either impious or _ muſt N | 


true religion. 


| Aris however always to be remem- 
that though miracles are a 


moſt fit and proper means to prove 


the truth of religion, yet they are not 
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only to be conſidered alone, but in 
conjunction with other proofs; and 
that they muſt neceflarily be true 
miracles, or miracles wrought to 
eſtabliſh the true religion, when the 
religion, upon account of which they 
are wrought, cannot be diſcoy 


be falſe, either by any defect in the 
miracles themſelves, or by any other 


means; but has all the marks and 


characters of truth. Becauſe, God 


would not ſuffer the evidence of mira- 
cles, and all other proofs, to concur 
in the eſtabliſhment and confirmation 
of a falſe religion, beyond all poſſi- 
_ of our I it to be ſo. 
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O SCEPTICISM. 


By ” Scepacifn” is meant an un- 
reaſonable difficulty. in belic ving ;—4 
ſuſpending of the mind's. aſſent, after 


the proper grounds of convĩction have 


been preſented to it. Such ſceptics 
are all they, who will not be contented 


| with thoſe ſorts of proof, which things 
are capable of admitting; — for in- 


ſtance, who will not believe things 
which were done before their own time, 
becauſe they did not ſee or hear them; 
or becauſe they are not proved to them 
by mathematical demonſtration, which 
all hiſtorical facts whatever are, by 
their very nature, alike incapable of 


receiving.— Such alſo are they, who 


and numerous. To theſe may well 


„ 

to believe the hiſtories of Julius and 
Auguſtus Cæſar without the leaſt ſcru- 
ple, but ate full of doubts about the 
hiſtory of; IJrsus Carr, though 
ſupported by evidences far more clear 


ſceptical humour; Thoſe, who will 


e pretend ſueb kind of grounds for 


e their diſpelief of any thing, will 
7 never be able to perſuade others, 


ce but that the true cauſe, why they do : 


not give their aſſent, is not becauſe 
60 they have no reaſon. for it, but 
« becauſe they have no mind to it. 
We are naturally very uneaſy under 
a ſtate of /u/pen/e about any thing, 


which we are really fond of, and care 


in earneſt to purſue : and men's wil- 
lingneſs to continue in ſuſpenſe as to 


* Dr i Wilkin's, Nat. Rel. 
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indifferent about all holy 


and 108221 e 
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the truth of a REVRLATIoN, which 
comes from God, is a ſure ſign that 
it is a buſineſs, they do not like, nor 
care for. And though this be not 
downright infidelity, yet it makes _ 


and unactive in the diſcharge of their 
proper duties; it takes off the Force 


and influence of every good impreſſion, 
every moral function, and religious 
obligation, almoſt as much as infide- 
thy itſelf: and ſuch a ſcepticiſm as bis, 
concerning God, his Revo, 


and REVELATION, would end in the 
ſcepticiſtn of our very ſenſes, if theſe 
chile were purſued in their 1 
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To GH it be not in the power 
of any man to believe ro he pleaſe s, 
: becauſe, as things appear at this or 

that time to his under An ing, fo his 


belief muſt be ;—and we can neither 


be be charged with guilt, nor become 
liable to puniſhments, , for what we 
tannot help,—yet, i in ſearching after 


truth, there are two things which are 


in our power; namely, the 4% of our 


faculties; and likewiſe, the due and 


impartial uſe of them. And if we 


fail of finding out the truth, or fall 

into error, by not uſing our faculties 
at all, or by uſing them unduly, we 
are certainly accountable to Gop, who 
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: ——— gavethem, and who, as our ſupreme 
1 L ond, has a right to require a due 
uſe, and to puniſh the abuje, « 9 them. 
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In 6 ru no 
way concern our duty or our. happi- 
neſs, men may be as ignorant as they 
pleaſe, without danger of incurripg 

guilt ;—bur to be an, infidel 3 in religion 

hoch and careleſſneſs, for) want 
il = of ez yamining, af al, or through a ſight 
= and N een makes 
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giyen us, 2 as it is Sr Ted con- | 
trary to all the rules of reaſon, not to 
uſe them in a matter which 0 nearly 
concerns, our ſafety and our intereſt: : 
eſpecially, when the evidences, of, r. 
V8LAaT1on lie ſo, open to the general 
eee of e and > 05 ſo 
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Nor are they leſs guilty i in the fight 
of God, who, in examining tis 
grounds of Religion, ſuffer their 
minds to be influenced by vicious 
inclinations ; or by pride or an 
affectation of ſingularity; — or by any 
immoral and indirect motive whatſo- 
ever. The experience and obſervation 
of every day convince us, how greatly 
the judgments and opinions of men 
are influenced in temporal concerns, 
by their own private convenience, 
by intereſt, and other conſiderations, 
which do not at all belong to the 
matter they are to judge of; and this 
may be much more ſuſpected in the 
judgment they are to make of the 
truth of Chriſtianity ; conſidering how 
contrary its precepts are to the inor- 
dinate defires and inclinations of man- 
kind. —This is what the apoſtle calls 
& an evil heart of unbelief,” And 
where that is the caſe, infidelity 3 is a 
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gave them, and who, as our ſupreme 
Lox, has a right to require a due 
uſe, and to Puniſh che abuſe, of them. 

In ſpeculative matters, which no 
way concern our guty or our. happi- 
neſs, men may be as ignorant as they 
pleaſe, without danger of 1 incurripg 
guilt ; —bur to be an infidel 3 in religion 
through fl hoch and carele ſſneſs, for want 
of examining, 47 all, or through a x flight 
and ſuperficial , examination, makes 
men highly guilty in the ſight of Gop; 
both as it is a neglect of uſing, and 
applying the faculties, R which he. has 
given us, and as it 1s manifeſtly con- 
trary to all the rules of reaſon, not to 
uſe them i in a matter which ſo nearly 
concerns our ſafety and our intereſt: - 
eſpecially, when the, ev idences of RE- 
VELAT1ON lie fo, open to the general 
apprehenſion of mankind, and, may f ſo 


eaſily be entered into, and pngeſtpod. 
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Nor are they leſs guilty in the ſight 
of God, who, in examining che 
grounds of Religion, ſuffer their 
minds to be influenced by vicious 
inclinations ; or by pride; or an 
affectation of ſingularity ;—or by any 
immoral and indirect motive whatſo- 
ever. The experience and obſervation 
of every day convince us, how greatly 
the judgments and opinions of men 
are influenced in temporal concerns, 
by their own private convenience, 
by intereſt, and other conſiderations, 
which do not at all belong to the 
matter they are to judge of; and this 
may be much more ſuſpected in the 
judgment they are to make of the 
truth of Chriſtianity; conſidering how 
contrary its precepts are to the inor- 
dinate deſires and inclinations of man- 
kind. —This is what the apoſtle calls 
& an evil heart of unbelief.“ And 
where that is the caſe, infidelity is a 
voi 0 5 | 
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Jin of the higbeſt nature: as it corrupts 
the reaſon and underſtanding which 
God has given us, and ſubjects them 
to baſe and unworthy influences ;— — 
it degrades our nature, and carries in 
it an indifference whether we be im- 
mortal, or die like beaſts ; or rather, 
a defire that we may die like them: 
it is an affront to Gop, when we 
reject his meſſengers, who come with 
clear and evident teſtimonies that they 
are commiſſioned by him; it makes 
Him a /iar; is a manifeſt contempt 
of his great goodneſs in ſending a 
revelation, and defeats his eracious 
- deſigns and meaſures for the ſalvation 

of mankind, 


From whence we may collect, that 
to believe or not believe, is far from 
being a matter of indifference and ſight 
5 importance, as infidels would make it 
appear to be.— Others alſo who are in 


( os ] 
danger of being ſeduced by them, 
may be convinced, how nearly they 
are concerned, before they ſuffer 
themſelves to be directed by ſuch 
guides, to give the evidences of reve- 
lation a thorougu and impartial 
examination.— For which end, the 
chree following © teſts of ſincerity 
may very properly be recommended: 
really diſpoſed to embrace any doctrine, 


and to follow any rule of life, that 


ſecondly, that they have an inward 


ih to find a religion well founded, 
which provides a remedy for the 


corruptions of our nature, and enſures 
to all good men a ſtate of happineſs. 
and immortality after this life: thirdly, 


that they find in themſelves no evil 


inclination, vice, or paſſion,, which 
diſpoſes them to wifp that ſuch a 
eligion may not be true. Let but 
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men, before they enter upon their 


enquiry, put the heart under theſe 


5 guards, and they may ſafely be per- 


ſuaded, there is no danger of its ever 
being laid hold of, and miſled, by 


the groſs deluſions of © Infidelity.” 


We ſuppoſe, however, here, a wil- 


lingneſs to examine into the grounds 


of Revelation. But it is poſſible that 


. contempt beforehand may preclude 


even a willingneſs to examine. In 


ſuch a caſe, all that can be ſaid is, 


that «© conternpt previous to enquiry” 
is a vice, at leaſt of the underſtanding, 
whatever ſhare the heart may have in 


it; —and like other vices muſt be 
accounted for hereafter. 
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SECTION. I. 
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of the ANTIQUITY of the 
SRI TURES in general. 


As it is evident from conſidering 
the divine attributes, that God would 
not ſo wholly negle& mankind, as to 
take no care to diſcover, and make 
known, his will and commandments 
to the world; fo, when there was ſuck 
a neceſſity of divine revelation, for 
the happineſs of mankind, both in this 
world and the next, it is not to be 
believed that he would defer the 
making known his will ſo long, as 
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LO 
until the date of the firſt antiquities 
amongſt the Heathens,— It cannot be 
denied, that ſome books of the Scrip- 
ture are by much the moſt ancient 
books of religion in the world; for it 
were in vain to pretend that the works 
in this kind (or indeed in any other) 
of any heathen author can be com- 
pared with the Pentateucb, or books of 
Mejes, for antiquity,--And the anti- 
quity of theſe books is one conſider- 
able circumſtance, whereby we may 
be convinced that they are of divine 
revelation. For if God would not 
ſuffer the world to continue long i in 
a ſtate of! ignorance and wickedneſs 
without a revelation, we may conclude, 
that he would not ſuffer the memory 
ol it to be loſt; and therefore, a book 
of this nature, which i is by ſo much 
the moſt ancient in the world, being 
conſtantly received as a divine revela- 
tion, carries great evidence with it, 
that it is au uthenti C. 


. 

The firſt revelation neceſſarily muſt 
be held to be the criterion of all that 
follow ; and God would not ſuffer the 
moſt ancient book of religion in the 
world to paſs all along under the no- 


tion and title of a revelation, without 


cauſing ſome diſcovery to be made of 
the impoſture, if there were any in it; 


* 7 * 9 


particular and ſignal providence, for 


ſo many ages.—lt 1 is a great argument 


for the truth of the Scriptures, that 
they have ſtood the teſt, and received 
the approbation, of ſo many ages, 
and ſtill retain their authority; though 
ſo many evil men, in all ages, have 
made 1 it their endeayour to diſprove 
them :—but it is ſtill a farther evidence 
in behalf of them, that God has been 
pleaſed to ſhew ſo remarkable a pro- 
vidence in their preſervation. / 
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of the KNOWLEDGE of GOD, 
— , as revealed to MEN. 


Ir has been already ſhewn, that it 
is not to be expected that God ſhould 
reveal himſelf to every man in parti- 
_cular ; and it could not be requiſite, 
that he ſhould afford a conſtant and 
ſtanding revelation in all nations of the 
world. For if mankind be ſufficiently 
provided for in the © neceſſaries” of 
ſalvation, this is all, that can in reaſon 
be expected from a juſt and good God, 
in his dealings with ſinful and per- 
verſe man. —If men be put in the 
« ready way "or ſalvation, and have 
ſufficient means allowed them to 
attain it; all beyond this is the difcrc- 
tionary effect of infinite goodneſs, and 
depends wholly upon the good plea- 
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fare of God; being more than we 
could promiſe to ourſelves from his 
Juſtice, or, by reaſon, foreſee from 
his mercy. His wiſdom, however, ſo 
orders and diſpoſes the effects and 
emanations of his mercy, as to render 
chem conſiſtent with his juſtice and 
his honour, as the governor and di- 
rector of the univerſe. 


And if, in the. firſt ages of the 
world, revelations were frequent, and 
generally known amongſt all mankind, 
till by their own fault and neglect 
they were withheld from them ; it was 
the great mercy of God, afterwards, 
to continue to thoſe nations, who had 
deſpiſed and rejected him, an oppor- 
tunity of knowing his will revealed 
to others: and this God was pleaſed 
to do, by appointing a choſen ſeed, 
and ſelecting to himſelf a peculiar 
people, to bear his name before the 
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nations; and, by the various diſpenſa- 
tions of his providence, he ſo diſpoſed 
of that people, that all nations might 
be inſtructed in the things revealed 
and delivered to them. Thus much 
may be ſaid in general; but it will 
afford a pleaſing as well as intereſting 
fubje& of conſideration, to reflect 
ſomewhat more particularly, by what 
means God was careful to provide, 
that at aff tirnes' ſome ſenſe of religion 
ſhould be preſerved in the world; ſo 
as that at zo period, from the creation 
of the world, it could be ſaid, that 
God was © left without ſome witneſs of 
« himſelf,” among the ſons of men. 
—We enter not into the fers uni- 
verſally produced by the occaſional 
revelations of his will to men; for 
though it be requiſite that true religion 
- ſhould be made known among man- 
kind, yet it is not neceſſary that God 
ſhould compel obſtinate men to conſider 


I 
and believe it. He is not to force his 
laws upon them ; 1t being only to be 
expected that he ſhould diſcover them, 


and afford men ſufficient means to 
know, and be improved by them. 


For this purpoſe we muſt have 
recourſe to the accounts, which the 
Bible gives us; hat being avowedly 
the moſt ancient book in the world, 
conſidered, only as mere hiſtory,— 
from which the knowledge of Reli- 
gion, in the remoteſt ages of man- 
kind, c an poſſibly be obtained, 


SECTION II. 


Of the WILL of GOD as revealed to 
MANKIND, before the LAI. 


We are informed by the holy 
writings, that in the beginning of the 
world, God was pleaſed to create but 
one man, and one woman, and to 
people the earth from them. Now this 
muſt have exceedingly contributed 
both to the preſervation of order and 
obedience amongſt men, and to the 
retaining of the knowledge of God, 
and of his ways and dealings with the 
firſt parents of mankind. Whereas 
if multitudes had been created, and 
the earth peopled at once, the natural 
effect of this would have been ambi- 
tion and ſtrife, confuſion and igno- 
rance. For as the inhabitants of the 
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woe multiplied, ſo did all ſin and 
wickedneſs increaſe ; "though all de- 
ſcended from the ſame parents, and 
theſe parents lived to ſee many gene- 
rations of their off-ſpring, and to 
inftrud and admoniſn them; which, 
if any thing could have done it, muſt 
have kept up a ſenſe of God and of 

beeligion amongſt ien. Adam himſelf 
performed the office of father, prieſt, 
and King do his children ; and the 
office and authority of theſe- three 
characters deſcended upon the heads 
of families, in the ſeveral generations, 
and ſucceſſions of kingdoms amongſt 
his poſterity : for that the ſame perſon 
was both king and prieſt in the earlier 
ages of the world, we learn from the 
beſt antiquities of other nations; and 
it was ſo likewiſe amongſt the Hebrews, 
till God had appointed an order and 
ſueceſſion of the prieſthood in one 
tribe: and therefore Eſau is ſtyled a 
volt. . e 
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e profane perſon,” *, for: ſelling his 


birth-right,, becauſe | the eder 
went along with 1 it. 


By all the 8 we have of the 


world before the flood, we are aſſured 


that God was pleaſed, at firſt, to 


afford frequent communications of 


himſelf to mankind; and even to 
the wicked ; as to Cain, whoſe puniſh- 
ment it afterwards was, to be hid 
ce fron the face” of the Lord, and to 
be driven out from “ his preſence.” 


And when the wickedneſs of men 


had provoked God to deſtroy. the 


world by a flood, he revealed this to 


Noah ; and reſpited his judgment for 


an hundred years; while Neab during 


that time, made it his buſineſs to 
forewarn the wicked world of their 
approaching ruin, and to preſerve the 


knowledge of religion, by all the 


* Heb. xii, 16. 


I 
ways and means, which a wiſe and 
good man could ans Power for 
that end. 


It is well known that in ancient 
times men lived to the age of near a 
thouſand years. It is known alſo, 
that of the ten patriarchs before the 
flood, all but Noah lived ſoon enough 
to ſte Adam and the other patriarchs 
their progenitors : and Noah himſelf 
was old enough to know them all, but 
Adam, Seth,” and Enoch. And, as 
for good reaſons, the diſperſion of 
Noab's poſterity over the earth muſt 
have been gradual, and many gene- 
rations muſt have paſſed before the 
remoter parts of it could be inhabited, 
ſo the ſeveral plantations muſt be - 
ſuppoſed to have held correſpondence 
with thoſe, to whom they were neareſt 
allied, and from whom they went out; 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to have owned 
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ſome fort of dependence upon them, 
and to have paid them fuch acknow- 
ledgments as colonies ever do to 
their mother- cities, or countries. 


All which, conſidering the great 
age that men lived to in thoſe times, 
muſt, without a very grofs neglect 
and contempt of God, preſerye a true 
notion of religion in the ſeveral parts 
of the world: for Noah himſelf lived 
three hundred and fifty years after the 
flood; bis ſons were not ſoon dif- 
perſed; their diſperſion was gradual, 
and they held a correſpondence after 
their ſeparation, and lived long to edu 
cate and train up their children in that 
knowledge of God, which they had 
received and been inſtructed in them- 
ſelves; and beſides, they had little elſe 
to diſcourſe upon, but ſuch things as 
would neceſſarily lead them to it. The 
hiſtory of men's own nation and family 
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is that, which they are naturally moſt 
fond of; and in theſe ages the parti- 
culars could be but few, and thoſe 
very remarkable, and almoſt within 
the memory of ſome yet living: and 


every occurrence muſt have brought 
to their remembrance what they had 


heard, and had been taught concern- 


ing God, and his dealings with them, 


and 1825 fathers. 


Badesee there was a ſpecial hand 


of God, and a particular over- ruling 


providence, in the diſperſion and 
diviſion of nations. For “ when the 


© moſt High divided to them their 


ce inheritance, when he ſeparated the 


« ſons of Adam, he ſet the bounds of 


ce the people according to the number 


C 


A 


of the children of Jrael,“ * he © de- 


« termined the bounds of their habi- 
<« tation, chat they ſhould ſeek the 


? 


* Deut. xxxii. 8. 
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« Lord, if haply they might feel 


c c after him, and find him.” “ This 


was the reaſon of the diviſion of the 
nations © according to the number 
cc of the children of J/ae!,” who are 
| ſtyled a © peculiar treaſure, a kingdom 
<« of prieſts,” and © a holy nation.” F 
There. was a particular regard had to 
the number of the © choſen ſeed,” 
that they might bear a fit proportion 
to the reſt of mankind, and might 
be as it were ſo much leaven to the 
whole maſs ; a quickening and enli- 
vening principle, to excite and main- 
tain due apprehenſions of God, and 
his worſhip and ſervice in the world. 

This is the reaſon alledged by learned 
men, why polygamy, which was not 
permitted from the beginning, ſhould 
be allowed the 7/-ae/ites : for indeed, 
it was of great conſequence that they 
ſhould multiply ſo as to have a due 


* Acts vii. 27.—— Exod, xix. LY) 6, 


k 1) 


proportion to the reſt of the world; 


and for the ſame reaſon, the ſurviving 


brother was required to marry the 
widow of the deceaſed. Barrenneſs was 
a reproach ; to die childleſs, a curſe; 
and a numerous offspring, a bleſſing 
ſo often promiſed, that is is evident, 
that many diſpenſations of the divine 
providence depended on it. Again, 


The better to revive and keep up a 
ſenſe of religion amongſt men, thoſe, 
who were moſt. eminent for piety, 
were employed to be God's heralds 
and ambaſſadors to the reft of the 
world. Thus Abraham, Lot, Mel- 
chizedeck, and their families, were 


appointed as monitors and inſtructors. 
to them, in the way of goodneſs and 


divine knowiedge. 


The Moabites and the Ammonites 


were deſcended from Lot, and tnerefore 
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it muſt be through their great ſin and 
negligence, if the did not retain a true 
notion of religion : they had poſſeſſion 
given them of the land they dwelt in 
by God himſelf,* by whom the former 
inhabitants, a wicked and formidable 
race of giants, were deſtroyed before 
them ;—as the Canaanites were after- 
wards, before the children of Iſrael. 
Our Saviour was deſcended from 
Ruth the Moabiteſs. And the Am- 
monites are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Heathen, by the prophet Ezekiel. 


As Abraham has the peculiar cha- 
rafter given him of, © the friend of 
« God,” and * the father of the 
« faithful; ſo his power and influence 
was very great. He is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been king of Damaſcus. 
We know however that he was a 
« mighty prince among the children 


Dr Deut. ii. 9, 8 Ezek. xxv. 7. 


E 273 3. 


ec of Heth,” and was reſpected as ſuch 
by them.“ The Oak of Mamre was 


had in great deyotion by the. Heathens. 
The religion of the ancient Perfians | 


is ſtyled in the Eaſt, the religion of 
Abraham, and the book, which con- 
tains it, the book of Abraham ; ; and 
the Indian Brahman, or Brahaman, 


are ſuppoſed to derive their name from 


him. Areus, king of the Lacedæmo- 


nians, in his letter to Onias the high- 


prieit, . lays that it was | iound in 
writing, that the Lacedemonians and 
the Jews were brethren, and that they 
were of the ſtock of AMrabam. The 
Saracens, and other Arabians, were 


_ deſcended from Abraham ; and cir- 
cumciſion, which was practiſed by ſo 


many nations, being a ſeal of the 
covenant, and a rite of initiation, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have ſome notion of 
the covenant itſelf communicated to- 
Gen. xxiii. 6, 10, ——þ+ i. Mac. xii. 20, 21. 
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vether with it. For there is no pro- 
hability that circumciſion, uſed as a 
religious and myſterious rite, could 
have any other original amongſt hea- 
then nations, than from Abraham.— 
As to its being uſed for other cauſes, 
natural or moral, and varied in the 
time of adminiſtration, it is very poſ- 
ſible, that the zime might happen to 
be changed by ſome unknown acci- 
dent. It appears however always to 


nave been uſed upon a religious ac- 
count, whatever natural or moral 
_ cauſes might alſo be aſſigned. And 
ſuch the Jews themſelves were accuſ- 


tomed to aſſign, as well as that of 
religion.— It is moreover poſſible, 
that the religious cauſe of the obſer- 
vance might be forgotten, and the 
natural or moral only be retained. 


Again, beſides the other ſons of 
Fbrabam, which were many, Jſaac and 
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Iſhmael muſt have been very 1 
mental in propagating the true religion; 
and we can ſuppoſe none educated 
under Abraham, or belonging to him, 
but who muſt have been well qualified 
for that purpoſe, and muſt more or 
leſs retain the impreſſions they had re- 
ceived from him: this being the cha- 
racter which God himſelf gives of 
Abraham, « I know him, that he will 
« command his children, and his ; 
ce houſchold after him; and they ſhall 
« keep the way of the Lore . — Eſau, 
by his firſt marriages with two daugh- 
ters of the Hittites, gave them oppor- 
tunities of becoming accquainted with 
the religion and worſhip of the He- 
brews; and by marrying a daughter 
of Ibmael, confirmed and ſtrengthened. 
the alliance between the true believers. 
He was the father of the Edomites, 
who, with the Moeoditcs and Ammon 
ites, were put into poſſeſſion of their 
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country by the fame divine power, by 
which the Trathites became poſſeſſed 
of the land of Canaan; and the 
children of Trael were commanded. 


C not to meddle with them, no not 
ce ſo muck! as e of the ſole 
« Of the tber e HE! RY 

Jacob being ſent to Padan-Aram to 
take a wife of the daughters of Laban, 
abode with him twenty years: dufipg 
which time, all that he took in hand 
ſo proſpered, that Laban was ſenlible 
of it, and confeſſed the viſible power 
and ng of God i in it. * 

Oy to ids" the n If 
nn not perinitted to leave the 
land of Canaan, and was forbidden to 
remove to Egypt, when there was a 

| | famine in the land ;—nor was he upon 
| any account to return into Chaldza, 
_ YE 


0 Deut. tle 5. 


LL 3 
or to go out of Canaan; Jacob, on 
the contrary, did depart from it, when 
there were enough of Abraham's houſe 
beſides, to keep up a ſenſe of the 
true religion among the people of 
Canaan. 


Afterwards God manifeſted himſelf 


to the Egyptians, by a great and 
wonderful providence : for the ſo- 
Journing of the children of Mael, 
who dwelt in Egypt, was two hundred 
and ten years, at leaſt : till at laſt? by 
ſigns and wonders, and dreadful judg- 
ments; by judgments. upon their 
firſt-born, and upon © their Gods,” * 


they were brought out from thence; | 


and © the nations heard the fame” of 
it, and * all the earth was filled with 
« the glory of the Lord.“ f 


 * See Mr. Bryan's late learned publication 
upon this very curiou ſaljz&., 


_ + Num. xiv. 15, 21. 
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SECTION IV. 


AMOUNT of this EVIDENCE. 


Tus it appears, that Chaldæa 
and Egypt, the moſt famous and 
flouriſhing countries in thoſe ages of 
the world, had the true religion 


brought home to them by the patri- 


archs, who were ſent from place to 
place to ſojourn, to be a pattern and 
example to the reſt of mankind. And 
men who travelled fo far, and con- 
verſed with fo many nations, and 
were ſo zealous for God's honour, and 
had ſuch frequent revelations, and the 
immediate direction of God himſelf 


in moſt of the actions of their lives, 


and who were ſo great and powerful, 
and ſo numerous, muſt needs mightily 


( 179 J 
propagate religion wherever they came, 
and leave the idolaters without excuſe : 
and it cannot be doubted, but that 


they had great ſucceſs in all places; 
for even out of Egypt, where they 


endured the greateſt hardſhip, and 


were in ſuch contempt and hatred, 


yet * a mixed multitude went up alſo 


« with them,” beſides the native 
| Jradlites. 15 


And as Chaldza and Egypt were 


famous for learning and; commerce, 
and proper places, by their ſituation, 
from whence notions of religion might 
be propagated both towards the Eaſt 
and Weſt, and other parts of the world; 
ſo it may again be obſerved, that 
God's mercy was particularly mani- 
feſted towards the Canaanites, before 
their deſtruction: The example of 


Melchizedeck, who reigned among 


* Exod. xil. 38. 
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„ 
them, and the ſojourning of Abraham, 
and Lot, and Jſaac, and Jacob, not to 
mention Iſemael and Eſau, with their 
numerous families, afforded them 


- continual invitations, and admonitions 
for their inſtruction and amendment; 


eſpecially the judgment upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the miraculous 
deliverance of Lot, was enough to 


ſtrike an awe and terror into the moſt 


obdurate: But when they would not 


make due uſe of theſe mercies, — 


when they perſiſted ſtill in their im- 

pieties and proceeded in them till they 
had filled up the meaſure of their 
iniquities;—God made them an ex- 
ample to others, after they would 
take no warning themſelves; yet ſtill 
« executing his judgments upon them 
« by little and little, he gave them 
« place of repentance, not being 
« ignorant that they were a naughty 
« generation, and that their malice was 
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« bred in them, and that their cogi-- 
ce tation would never be changed.“ 


How much the true religion pre- 
vailed by theſe diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, among other nations beſides 
the Hebrews, we have an illuſtrious 
inſtance in Feb and his friends, who 
were princes in. their ſeveral domi- 
nions. They had knowledge of the 
fall of the Angels; f and of the 
original corruption of man, which is 
expreſſed with this emphaſis, that he 
cannot be © clean,” or righteous, who 
« js born of a woman,” becauſe by 
Eve's tranſgreſſion, fin came into the 
world. T Adam is mentioned, & the 
reſurrection is deſcribed, and it ap- 
pears that revelations were vouchſafed 
to theſe nations. ¶ It is plain there- 
fore that the fundamentals of religion 


* Wiſdom xii. 10.—— + Job iv. 19. 
1 Job xiv. 1. xv. 14. XXX. 33. 
Job xiv. 12.— f Xxxiii. 15. 


Q 2. 
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were known doctrines amongſt them, 
and are therefore mentioned both by 
Job himſelf, and by his friends, in as 
plain terms as may be, and as fully as 
can be expected in a book which is 
poetical; the nature whereof requires 
Jun known things ſhould be alluded 
to, but not ſo particularly related as in 
hiſtory. And there is no doubt but 
the propagation of religion in other 
parts of the world would be as evi- 
dent, if the ſcriptures had, not occa- 
fionally only, and in the accidental 
courſe of other things, but of \ ſet 
purpoſe treated of this matter ;—as 
we may gather from the traces to be 
yet found in heathen authors, of what 
the ſcriptures deliver to us; and from 
the ſeveral alluſions and repreſenta- 
tions, in the rites and ceremonies of 
their religions, expreſſing, though 
obſcurely and confuſedly, the chief 
points of the ſcripture-ſtory, as has. 
been ſhewn by many learned writers, 


SECTION v. 


——ů—— end 


Sufficient MEANS of knowing GOD, - 
after the LAI. 


I N ſucceeding ages, after the giving 
of the Law, when the eros by their 
religion and government may ſeem 
to have been wholly ſeparated from 
the reſt of the world, and the divine 
Revelations confined to one nation, 
there ſtill were ſufficient means, and 
frequent opportunities, afforded for 
ail nations to come to the knowledge 
of the truth. 


The law of Moſes did particularly 
provide for the inſtruction of other 
nations in the revealed religion ; and 
the ſcriptures give frequent command- 
ment and encouragement Concerning 
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16. — If any Strangers would be cir- 
cumciſed, and undertake the obſer- 


vance of the whole law, they were at 
full liberty to do it. | 


And as Strangers or Proſelytes 
were thus joined, in the very deſign 
and inſtitution of the law, with the 
native J1/-aelites themſelves, as to all 
the acts and privileges of religious 
worſhip, when once they had received 
circumciſion, though they were not 
obliged to be circumciſed (but were 
left at liberty, not under any obligation 
but to worſhip the true God, and 
obſerve the precepts of Noah); ſo, 
God had a particular regard to them 
in their civil ſtatutes and ordinances, 
to free them from oppreſſion and every 
thing that might give ſtrangers any 
diſcouragement from living amongſt 
the //azlites, and becoming, par- 
takers of their religion with them. 


„ 

They were equally capable of all the 
privileges and advantages in the 
Jewiſh worſhip, as the Jes them- 
ſelves were; and were debarred of 
very little in their civil rights: all en- 
couragement imaginable was given to 
ftrangers to come and dwell amongſt 

the Jews, The law joins them toge- 
ther with the natural Jraelite, both i in 
the curſes it denounces, and in the 
| bleſſings it promiſes ; it ſeverely 
threatens all that ſhould oppreſs or 
defraud them ; ; It commands the ſame” 
charity - towards them, as towards 
the © fatherleſs” and © widow,” the 
greateſt objects of human compaſſion, 
and of the merciful care and providence 
of God. And the prophets, with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, rebuke the Jews for 
any oppreſſion or abuſe of them. 
The Proſelytes were not excluded 
from their ſacrifices, their prayers, and 
ſacraments; and if they refuſed to 
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take upon them che obſervance of the 
whole law, yet they had free leave and 
great encouragement to live amongſt 
them, believing only in the true God, 
and obeying thoſe precepts which 
were given to all the race of mankind 
after the flood. They might ſhare 
in all the rites of their religious wor- 
ſhip, and were invited to do it; but 
if they would not ſubmit to this, yet 
ther were not therefore re rejected, bur. 
might partake of their civil privileges, 
and hve under the protection of their 
government. And it is obſervable, 
that where the ſame laws are repeated 
in ſeveral places of ſcripture, | the 
« ſtranger” is no-where omitted; but 
what relates to him, is conſtantly | 
repeated with the reſt, as a neceſſary 
and. eſſential part of the Law. So 
that never any government had fo 
particular a regard for *ſtrangers,” or 
was ſo peculiarly contrived for their 
encouragement to live under it. 


SECTION VI. 


— 


Of the Intercourſe with the EM, as | 


ferving to inſtruct other NATIONS. 


Tun providence of God ſo ordered 
and diſpoſed of the Jews, in all their 
affairs, as to afford other nations 
frequent opportunities of becoming 
inſtructed in the true religion; and 
multitudes of Proſelytes were made 
out of all nations. Moſes dwelt in 
Midian forty years, and there married 
an Ethiopian - woman; his wife's 
father, Jethro, the prieſt of Midian, 
and his family became converted; 
and * after he had met Meſes in the 
wilderneſs, he returned to make Pro- 
ſelyces in his own country. And the 


* Targ. Jouath, Exod. xviil. 27. 
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I 
deliverance of the children of Jae! 
out of Egypt magnified the power of 
God in all countries, whither the 
report came of a thing ſo wonderful 
and. ſo notorious. The miraculous 


victories alſo which the H aelites 


gained over the Canaanites, wherever 
they came, ſtruck a mighty terror into 
all thoſe nations; as we ſee by the fear 
of Balak,* and from the ſpeech of 


Nabab, f and of the Gibeonites, | who 


were glad to make uſe of any pretence 
as an expedient to ſave themſelves. 
\ 


After the death of Joſhua the 


faelites were in ſubjection to the 
king of Meſopotamia eight years; to 


the king of Moab eighteen years; to 


Jabin king of Canaan twenty years; to 
the Midianites ſeven years; to the 
- Philiſtines forty years. And when 


„Num. xxii.—— + Joſh. ii: 9. 
$4 Jjoſh-ix. 4, 10. 


„ 
they were ſo often and for fo long a 
time ſubdued by their enemies round 
about them, for their idolatries, and 
other tranſgreſſions; and then again, 
upon their repentance, were reſcued 
from their oppreſſion by Gideon, and 


FJeptba, and Sampſon, all raiſed up for 
that purpoſe; this muſt give great 
occaſion and opportunity to all the 


bordering nations to know and con- 
ſider that religion, the obſervance or 


neglect of which had ſuch viſible 


effects upon its profeſſors: for under 
their affliction, and in the time of 
their repentance, they uſed to declare 
the cauſe of all their miſery, and make 
known the power of their oww# God, 
together with the vanity and ſinfulneſs 
of idolatry.--So that their being ſo 
often and ſo long under the oppreſſion 
of their ſeveral enemies, was a merciful 
leflon of almighty providence to the 


nations who had them in ſubjection, as 
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wellas intended for the puniſhment and 
amendment of the Jraelites themſelves, 


What good uſe the nations made of 
all theſe methods of divine providence, 
doth not fully appear to us from the 
holy writings ; but that many would 
be much influenced and benefited 
hereby, cannot reaſonably be doubted, 
whatever might be the caſe with others, 


The Philiſtines, it is well known, were 
in a wonderful conſternation, \when 
they underſtood that the ark of God 
was brought into the camp. And 
when it was taken by them, it was 
more terrible to them than the enemy 
could have been, if he had conquered 
them: they were tormented with diſeaſes 
and plagues whereſoever the ark was 
carried; and their God, Dagon, was 
ſo little able to help them, that he fel! 
down before it, and was broken in 
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pieces. And theſe were judgments 
of ſo remarkable a nature, that thoſe 
people muſt have been left without 
excuſe, who did not forſake their 
idolatries, and turn to the tying Gop, 
who thus manifeſted himſelf among 
them, 
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SECTION VII. 


Of the further SUCCESSES of the ISRAELITES, 
to the ſame End. 


TE ente victories of Saul, 

and Jonathan, and David; and Davids 
ſtay with Achiſb, king of the Pbiliſtines, 
at Gath, with the favour and confi- 
dence he obtained from that king, 
gave the Canaanites ſtill repeated op- 
portunities and motives to converſion 
and repentance. David extended his 
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conqueſts far and near; © and the 
er fame of David went out into all 
ce lands, and the Lord brought the 
* fear of him upon all nations.“ 
Wherefore he declares, I will give 
& thanks to thee, O Lord, among 
< the Heathen ; and ſing praiſes unto 
ec thy name.” Let men ſay among 
« the Nations, the Loxbo reigneth.” 
He knew it to be the deſign of Gop, 
in the diſpenſations of his providence, 
that he ſhould proclaim his power 
and greatneſs. And accordingly he 
did this with ſo good effect, that in 
the beginning of Solomon's reign, the 
Strangers or Proſelytes in the land were 
found to be © an hundred and fifty 
ce thouſand, and three thouſand and 
ec fx hundred ;” *—who were all men 
fit to be employed in the building of 
the Temple; and the reſt muſt be 
ſuppoſed very much to exceed that 


( I 4 
number, reckoning both eres of all 
ages. 


Zrael became yet more famous and 
flouriſhing ; Hiram king of Tyre held 
great correſpondence with: him ; and, 


as is ſuppoſed on good authority,“ 


gave cities to Solomon in his own land, 


who placed yaelites in them; and 
Ihes in like manner gave cities to Hiram, 


in Galilee, in confirmation of the 
league between them. — Hiram is ſaid 
to have bleſſed © the Lord God of 


te Nfrael, that made heaven and earth.. 


— Tyre was a place of great trade and 
commerce: there was no place of 
greater traffic, nor any that ſent out 


more or greater colonies, or into more 


diſtant parts of the world; and there- 
fore none could be more proper to 
eftabliſh a correſpondence with, from 
whence * might be better pro- 


Kimchi, that; i. * ix. 13. 
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In Solomon's 8 1 the kingdom of 
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1 
pagated. The Queen of Sheba came 
to ſee the glory of Solomon's kingdom, 
and bleſſed the Lord: his Go p. 
She, according to Joſephus, was queen 
wiſdom was every where magnified : 

_ © hear the wiſdom of Solomon, from 
« all: kings of the earth, which had 
te heard of his wiſdom,” © All the 
* earth ſought to Solomon to hear his 

_ © wiſdom, which God had put in his 
« heart.” His dominions were ex- 

ceeding great: © He reigned over all 
« the kings from che river Euphrates, 
« even unto the land of the Philiſtines, 

* and to the border of Egypt. 


The trade and correſpondence of 
the Hraelites with foreign nations was 
greatly advanced in his time; their 
trade extending as far as Tarſbib and 


* i. King $ x. 9. 
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Ophir. Tarſbiſb is tranſlated Carthage, 
in the Septuagint ; by ſome it is ſup- 
poſed to be Tarteſus in Spain; others 
place it in the Indies, beyond the 
Ganges. — And as to Ophir, whether it 
be imagined to be Zephala, or Cephala, 
in Africa, toward the Cape of Good- 
Hope, or Ceylon, or Sumatra, or even 
in America, as ſome have been of 
opinion, all agree that it muſt have 


been in ſome very diſtant part of the 


world ; and wherever it was, the traffic 
and dealings which the 1 acktes had 


there, afforded a great opportunity 


to the Heathcns to become inſtructed 
in the knowledge of Gob and of true 


| Religion. 
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SECTION VIIL 


| The like 22 3 the SEPARATION of 
tlie TEN TRIBES. 


Frm diviſion of the ten de, after 
the death of Solomon, and the erection 
of the kingdom of Tf ae!, diſtin 
from that of Judah, with the many 
leagues and wars which theſe 'two 
mighty kingdoms had with the kings 
of Egypt, and Syria,'and Babylon, and 
with other uations, could not but 
exceedingly conduce to the divulging 
of the true religion in the world, and 
give opportunity to the prophets to 
declare their prophecies, and work 
their miracles among the Heathen ; as 
we find in many inſtances, they did. 
And the captivity of the Jews, for 
ſeventy years in Babylon, made their 


[ 197 J 
religion to be almoſt as well known 
there, as in Jeruſalem itſelf 


During the captivity, Jehoiakin 
was reconciled to the king of Babylon, 
and in great favour with him. © His 
ce throne was ſet above the throne of 
« the kings that were with him in 
« Babylon.” The Jews were com- 
manded to take wives for them, and 
for their ſons, that they might be 
« increaſed there, and not dimi- 
cc niſhed;” and they were not only 
conſiderable for their number, but 
were in great eſteem, and in places of 
great -honour and truſt; and their 
religion was extolled and recommended 
by public edicts to all under that vaſt 
empire. The almighty power of 
God was manifeſted by Miracles, and 
by the interpretation of Dreams and 
Prophecies; his name, his majeſty, and 
honour were acknowledged, and pro- 
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claimed, in the moſt public and 
ſolemn manner, throughout all the 
Babylonian empire, at the command 
of princes who were idolaters, 'and 
who were compelled to do ſo by the 
convictions of their own conſciences, 
wrought in them by the irreſiſtible 
power of God.“ 


Daniel had acquainted Cyrus (as 
Foſephus ſays) with the prophecy of 
Tſaiah, in which he was, ſo long 
before, mentioned name. However, 

the Lord ſtirred up the ſpirit of Cyrus, 
by this, or by ſome other means, to 
accompliſh the prophecy, which he 
had made both by Jaiab and Jeremich 
concerning the reſtoration of the Jervs, 
after a captivity of ſeventy years: and 
Cyrus ſent forth his proclamation, 
declaring that he had received his 
kingdom from Gop, with a charge 


* Dan. 11. 111. iv. Ec. 


E 
to rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem. 
And this decree of Cyrus was rein- 
forced by Darius and Artaxerxes.* 
Now ſo many ſeveral decrees put 
forth in favour of the religion of the 
Jews, with the miraculous power and 
wiſdom which gave occaſion to them; 
—the advancement of Daniel and 
others, with the long life and conti- 
nuance of Daniel in that power and 
eſteem, muſt leave all the Eaſtern 
parts of the world without excuſe, 
that were not converted to the know- 
ledge and worſhip of the true Gon. 
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SECTION. K. 


The 7 Effects from the RESTORATION, 
after the TED TIVITY. 


As the ten tribes were carried away 
captive before the others; ſo, upon 
the reſtoration of the tribes of Judab 
and Benjamin, all but a few, in com- | 
pariſon of the other tribes, remained 
in the places of their captivity :—and 
many of thoſe two tribes alſo choſe 
rather to continue in Babylon, | than 
forſake the poſſeſſions whick they 
enjoyed there. It is ſuppoſed that 
not much more than half of them 
returned : and there were afterwards 
three celebrated univerſities of the 
Jeros in the Babyloniſb territories, be- 
ſides ſeveral other places, famous for 
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learning.— The Jeus relate, chat the 
den tribes were carried away not only 


bh” 


Into Media and Perſia, but into the 


northern countries beyond the Boſs. 
pborus; and by ſome authors they are 


found even in Tartary. The Odomantes, 
a people of Thrace, were circumciſed, 


and the ſcholiaft of Ariſtophanes * 


ſays, that they were reported to be 


Jews. In procels of time they went 


as far as China. 


"- THe conqueſts of Cyrus opened 
a. great correſpondence between. the 


nations of the world: and his parti- 


cular favour to the Jews made them 
to be much taken notice of by other 
nations. It is obſervable, that after the 
captivity the Jews were never glven 


to idolatry. And though they were 


before too much addicted to it, yet this 


| * Acharnens. Act i. Scen 4. 
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gave occaſion to Paornzerts and 
Miracles, to withdraw them from 
it :—which, with the judgments of 
God that befel them for their i iniquities, 


gave continual manifeſtations to the 
world of the truth of their religion, 


When the ten tribes were carried 
from Samaria, and ſtrange nations 
were tranſplanted thither in their 
room, God ſtill would not ſuffer his 
name and worſhip to be quite ne- 
glected and forgotten amongſt them, 
and they were compelled to ſend for 
a prieſt back again, to teach them the 
fear of the Lord. F 


And after the king of A | 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the death of 
Gedaliah, who was ſet over them that 
were left behind in the land of Fudab, 
all the people that were not before 


* ii. Kings xvii. 
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carried to Babylon, fled into Egypt; 
Jeremiah being forced along with 
them ; who there propheſied againſt 
Egypt, foretelling its deſtruction by 
the Babylonians,* and at laſt ſuffered 
martyrdom.— T heir going into Eg ypt 
at all was indeed contrary to the 
word of the Lord by Jeremiah ; but 
the providence of God fo ordered 
things, that Feremiab ſhould be car- 
ried thither with the reſt, to bear 
witneſs. againſt their wickedneſs and 
obſtinacy ; and to denounce ſevere 


judgments ON: them and the Egyp- 


tians, in whom they placed their con: 
fidence, rather than in the living Gop; 

and then to die in teſtimony of the 
truth of what he had delivered. 


So well known was the God of | 
Jrael and his worſhip among the 
nations, that Cyrus and Darius deſired 

I | 


* Jer, xliit. 
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the prayers and ſacrifices of the eto, 
in behalf of themſelves and of their 
kingdoms. Alexander the Great, Pto- 


lemy Philadelphus, Auguſtus, Tiberius, 


and Pitellius ſent victims to be ſacri- 


ficed at the temple of Feruſalen.* | 
The Jews conſtantly offered facrifices 
and prayers for the kings and emperors 
under whom they lived, and for their | 
allies and confederates; and it was 
moreover expected of them: —for | 
the omiſſion of this, contrary to their 
known and approved cuſtom in all 


timer, das the thing which 
| haſtened their final mene by the ; 
Romans. 8818 N fs , 777 


* Philo:and Joſephus. _ | 


SECTION X. 


Concluding PARTICULARS as to the 
CONDITION of the FEWS. 


Th E favour ſhewn to the Jews, 


and the honours paid to their religion, 
among the greateſt and molt illuſtrious 
characters of the world, were very 
remarkable. But the hand of pro- 
vidence was conſpicuouſly diſplayed 
inevery thing which concerned them: 
and, without doubt, they were made 


uſe of as inſtruments of Gob's deſigns. 
and purpoſes, for the promotion of 


his name among the Heathen ; and 
for the advancement of that great 


ſcheme of man's SALVATION, which 


in due time was to be announced to 

the world. To this end the military 

diſpoſitions and atcheivements of the 
8 2 | 
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greateſt conquerors were made ſubſer- 
vient; and the tranſactions of mighty 
Eurinkks had a like neceſſary connec- 
tion with the people of God. 


The courſe of Alexander's victories 
was ſo unexpected, ſo ſudden, and 
every way ſo wonderful, that it alarmed 
the world : and no man can believe 
that this was deſigned by providence 
only to gratify the ambition and 
vanity of a raſh youth ; but rather to 
open a way of communication between 
the ſeveral parts of the earth, to the 
benefit of mankind, in the improve- 
ment of all uſeful knowledge. And 
when this work was done, he was no 
longer the ſame perſon he had been 
before, but ſoon reſigned his conqueſts | 
with his life, 


2» derne, that Aerander was 
exceedingly addicted to learning, that 
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he had philoſophers with bitt, and 
deſigned to introduce the Greet tongue 
by his conqueſts, and eſtabliſh it, as 
the univerſal} language. When he 


left the mother and children of Darius 


at Suſa, he took care to appoint them 


inſtructors in his tongue. He erected 


above ſeventy cities among the bar- 
barous nations, mixing Greets with 
the natives; and ordered thirty thou- 
ſands boys to be educated in the 
Creek | learning. —A happy prepara- 
tion this—for the rapid furtherance of 
religious knowledge, by means of 
that language, into which the ſcrip- 
tures were ſoon after to be tranſlated. 


Alexander is reported to have gone 
to the temple at Jeruſalem, and offered 
ſacrifice; and to have been mightily ö 


encouraged in his enterpriſe againſt 
Perſia, by the prophecy of Daniel: 


he remitted the tribute of every ſeventh 
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year, in which, by their law, they 
were obliged not to ſow their ground; 

which was afterwards remitted to 
them likewiſe by the Romans: he 


granted to the Jews, who in great 


numbers enliſted themſelves in his 
army, the free exerciſe of their reli- 


gion; — and thoſe of Sauballat's fac- 


tion, who followed him into Egypt, he 
placed in that Part of bt called 
Thebais. _ 


When Ptolemy, the 2 of ns 
took Feruſalem, he tranſplanted. the 
Fews into Egypt, putting many of 
them into his garriſon, and allowing 
them equal privileges with the Mace- 


donians; by which encouragement, 


many, beſides thoſe whom he tranſ- 
ported, voluntarily went to dwell 
there. And beyond the ſignal favours 
and honours beſtowed upon the Jews, 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus (who likewiſe 


SE. 
cauſed the holy ſcriptures to be 
tranſlated into the Greek tongue), 
Seleucus Nicanor granted them the 


freedom of Antioch, and of the cities 


which he had founded in Alia, and 
the Lower Syria ; ; and theſe privileges 
remained to them till the time of 
Joſephus, after all that they had done 
to deſerve being deprived of them, 


 Antiochus the Great ſent forth his 
letters and edicts, which are to be 
ſoen i in Jo/ephus, in favour of the Jews, 
more eſpecially in what related to 


their religious worſhip. And Seleucus, 


fon to this Antiochus, after his father's 
example, out of his own revenues, 


bore the coſt belonging to the facri- 
fices.* Antiochus Epiphanes himſelf at 


laſt, under the avenging hand of God 
upon him for all his impious cruelties,” 
acknowledged himſelf puniſhed for 
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his ſacrilege, and other miſchiefs 
committed at FJeruſalem.“ 


Auntiocbhus Pius, when he beſieged 
Jeruſalem, not only granted a truce 
for ſeven days, during the © feaſt of 
« Tabernacles,” but ſent rich and 
noble preſents for facrifices; and a 
peace being concluded upon honour- 
able conditions, with regard particu- 
larly to. religion, Johannes Hyrcanus 
accompanied Antiochus in his Parthian 
expedition; and the © feaſt of Pente 5 


% coſt” falling the day after the 
ſabbath, Antiochus ſtopped his army. 
thoſe two days, for the ſake of the 
Jews. 


- The, ſufferings and martyrdoms 
under the Maccabees, and the reſolu- 
tion and conſtancy which they ſhewed 
Upon all occaſions, in defence of their 


* i. Macc. vi. 1 2, 13. and ii. Macc. ix. 17. 
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religion, rendered the Jeg renowned 
over all nations: and beſides, their 
conqueſts were very conſiderable, and 
the advantages very great, which ac- 
erued to religion by reaſon of them. 


The temple built by Sanballat for 
Manaſſes, who had married his daugh- 
ter, was an occaſion of the Samaritans 
leaving their falſe Gods. The zeal too 
of the. Scribes and Phariſees, though 
they were hypocrites, exceedingly con- 
duced to the extenſion of their religion; 
for they © compaſſed ſea and land to 
e make one proſelyte.” They taught 
the neceſſary points of doctrine, though 


© in hypocriſy, and with the mixtures 


of ſuperſtition.— In ſhort, the eus 
were diſperſed over all the world; 
but chiefly ſcated themſelves in Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, the three 
_ principal cities of the empire; in all 
which they had great and peculiar 
privileges; and in Alexandria they 
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had magiſtrates of their own, and 


lived under a peculiar government by 
themſelves. Never had any other 
nation ſuch a variety of changes and 


revolutions to mix them with the 


reft of the world; and never were 
any people ſo induſtrious, zealous, and 
ſucceſsful in the propagation of n 
religion. 05 


- They had their Proſeuche, and 


their ſynagogues for divine worſhip, 


and for reading and explaining the 


{criptures ; which men of all religions 


were admitted to hear, in all places 
wherever they dwelt; and in Egypt 
they had a temple like that at Jeru- 


alem, built by Onias, which drew 


mighty numbers of Jews thither, and 


continued for the ſpace of three hun- 


dred and forty -three years, till the 
deſtruction of Feruſalem by Titus; 


and in the ſynagogues the ſcriptures 
were read in the Greek tongue, which 
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was the moſt univerſal language then 
in the world. —Some have affirmed, 
that as much of the ſcriptures as was 


written in Solomon's time, was then 


tranſlated into the Syriac tongue ; and 


there is little doubt but that at leaſt 


part of the bible was tranſlated into 
Greek, before the time of Alexander 


the Great: but the verſion of the 


Septuagint became ſoon diſperſed into 
all hands, which was made at the 
command of Ptolemy Philadelphys ; 
to whom likewiſe, and his father, 


Ariſtobulus dedicated an expoſition of 


the law of Moſes, 


By all theſe means vaſt multitudes 
of Proſclytes were made to the Jewiſß 
religion in all parts of the world. 


What numbers there were at Rome | 


of this religion, we know from the 
Roman poets and hiſtorians, and we 
have as good evidence of its extending 
itſelf in other places. Not to mention 
ll OP 
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particular perſons of the greateſt note 
and eminence, nor particular cities, 
as Damaſcus, where it more eſpecially 
prevailed; it is evident what numbers 


of perſons in all nations proſeſſed this 


religion, from the incredible treaſures 
found by Craſſus in the temple of 


Jeruſalem; being ten thouſand talents: 
rue 5 | 


equal to above two millions of our 
money, amaſſed there by the ſums of 
gold ſent from all places by the Jews, 
and ſuch as became proſelytes to their 
religion. In ſhort, the Jewws were 
every where diſperſed, and every where 


gained men over to their religion x 


another proof of which may be had 
from the great numbers aſſembled at 
their Paſſovers, and at the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt ee out of every nation under 
— 


Phu; mightily prevailed the reli- 
gion of the Hebrews, till their city 
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and temple, by a divine veng2ance, 
as. Zeſephus often confeſſes, was de- 
ſtroyed ; and the law itſelf, with the 
utenſils of the temple, was carried away 
by Titus among the ſpoil in triumph. 
And when the 7ezwiſh religion had its 


full period and accompliſhment, the 
Chriſtian Religion, which ſucceeded in 


the room of it, and was prefigured by 
it, ſoon ſpread itſelf into all corners 


of the earth, and is at this day 
preached among all nations. 
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Of Memorials, and Remembrances, of TRUE 


RELIGION among the HEATH. 


Ir may gratify the purpoſes of 
curioſity and enquiry, as well as 
ſupply uſeful evidences in ſupport of 


the holy Scriptures,. to conſider ſome: 
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of the memorials of true religion; as, 
by one means or other, they have 
made their way into the traditions of 
the Heathen, and ſtill appear upon 
their records. — This is a ſubject 
which might be carried to a great 
extent, and accordingly has been con- 
ſidered very copiouſly, by many able 
writers.* A few particulars may here 
be noticed :—as that, the formation 
of the earth out of a chaos, is men- 
tioned by the moſt ancient Phænician, 
Egyptian, Indian and Greek Hiſto- 
rians; the very names of Adam and 
Eve by Sanchoniathon and others; the 
longevity of the Antediluvians by 
Beroſus, Manetho, and others: Maimo- 
nides takes notice that the hiſtory of 
Adam, of Eve, of the Tree, and of 
the Serpent were extant among the 
idolatrous Indians in his time. In the 


7 


8 See! in cabs Mr. Bryant's om work, 
his « Mythology.” 


E 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians we almoſt 
every where meet with the ſavage liſe 
of the Giants, mentioned by Moſes : 
and it is remarkable, that the memory 
of almoſt all nations ends in the 
hiſtory of the Deluge. The flood of 
Noah, with the Ark and the Dove 


were generally taken notice of by 


Heathen hiſtorians. Two of every 
kind of animals entering into the ark, 
are mentioned by Lucian himſelf, as 
a tradition of the ancient Grecians. 


The account of the flood of Deucaliun 
was plainly tranſcribed from that of 
Noah. Under the hiſtory of the firſt 


and fabulous ſhip Argo, appears to be 


concealed the real hiſtory of the Ark. 
— The building of Babel is noticed 


by Abydenus; the burning of Sodom 


by Diodorus Siculus and others; ſeveral 


particylarz of the hiſtory of the 

family of Abrabam, and the reſt of 

the. Patriarchs, by Beroſus, and others. 
| "x 
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Many particulars alſo of the life of 
| Moſes appear in ſeveral ancient writers; 
divers actions of David and Solomon 
in the Phænician annals; ſome of 
Elijab's are preſerved by Menander, and 
confeſſed by Julian himſelf. To which 
may be added, that the word ove is a 
plain depravation of the term Jehovah. 
— Moſes is ſaid to have received his 
laws from the God Fao, which is ano- 
ther variation from the ſame, or from 
Jab, a word often uſed in the old 
Teſtament. —The term Eleleu, fre- 
quently to be met with in ſongs and 
acclamations by the ancients, has a 
plain reference to the Hebrew Alleluia, 
eſpecially with the addition of Jou, 
probably the ſame as Jab, after it. 
The Septuagint retains the Hebrew 
word Elloulim for Songs or Hymns. — 
It appears alſo that there was a gene- 
ral obſervation amongſt the Heathen 
of one day in ſeven; though length 
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of time and corruption of manners 
had greatly obſcured or quite blotted 
out the remembrance of the original 
inſtitution: Jo/ephas holds it probable, 
that the ancient and moſt known 
example of Abrabam, gave occaſion 
to the payment of tythes by the 
Greeks, and Romans, and Cartha- 
ginians, as well as by the Phenicians 
and Arabians. In Arabia Felix the 
merchants were obliged to carry their 
frankincenſe to Sabota, the capital 
city, and there to offer the tytke of it 
to their God Sabas, and they were 
permitted to ſell none till this was 
done. Sabas probably was a corrup- 
tion from Saboth, an uſual attribute 
of the true God. It has been proved 
by ſeveral, and is generally agreed by 
learned men, that many of the rites 
among the Egyptians, were the ſame 
with thoſe appointed by the law of 
Meſes, or very like them. And there 
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can be no reaſonable account given of 
the agreement of ſo many other nations 
with the Jets, in their rites and 
cuſtoms, but that theſe nations, pro- 
bably in the days of Solomon, or ſome 
time after, during the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Tfrael, or perhaps after the captivity, 
and ſince the diſperſion of the Hebrews, 
had conformed themſelves to them. 

A tradition of the manner of the 
paſſage of the .Jaelites through the 
Red Sea, was retained among the peo- 
ple of Heliopolis. Pretended Miracles 
were ſometimes wrought among the 
Heathen, by the invocation of the 
God of Abrabam, Jſaac, and Jacob; 
and theſe and other Hebrew names, as 
Sabaoth, and Adonai, were commonly 
uſed by the Gentiles in their incanta- 
tions and exorciſms, which they re- 
tained by tradition, though they knew 


aan 1 
not the meaning nor original of them. 
The names of Seraphim and Cherubim, 
of Michael, and Gabriel, were alſo uſed 
to the like purpoſes, as P/ellus ſays in 
his expoſitions of Zoroaſter's oracles. 
On the coaſt of Guinea there is a kind 


of trial by a bitter water,“ like the 


trial of jealouſy enjoined by the law 
of Moſes, and ſeemingly a remainder 
of it. —In the adjacent countries, they 
circumciſe their children, and reſt one 
day in ſeven; though without any 
ſenſe of God, or of his worſhip.— 
In the kingdom of KachemireF are 
ſeveral marks of judaiſm. S One who 
relates that circumciſion, the water 
of jealouſy, and other rites, are in uſe 
with the inhabitants of the gold coaſt 
of Guinea, ſays that ſeveral Europeans 


1 aſſert, that the Negroes ſtill retain 


“ Dampier's Voyage. v. 2 
+ Varenius, de divers. Gent. Rel. 
t Bern. memoir, tom. 4. 
$ Boſman, lett. 10, 11, 12, 
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many laws and cuſtoms which ſavour 


of Judaiſin, and acknowledges that 


there are divers other uſages among 
them which ſeem the ſame in effect, 


as well as in name, with ſuch as occur 


in the old Teſtament:—among the reſt, 
the practice of marrying the deceaſed 
brother's wife, acccording to the well- 
* cuſtom i in the n Law. 


FT hoſe who Giſt travelled i into o China, 


Goin Hebrews there, who called 


themſelves 7#azlites, but knew not 
the name of Fews. They were diſ- 
perſed in divers provinces, and read 
the Pentateuch in the Hebrew tongue, 


without points. The obſervation of 


New Moons, years of Jubilee, and 


and Circumciſion, was found among 


the Americans, and an infinite number 

of ceremonies and cuſtoms (ſays 
Acoſta) which reſembled the ancient 
law of Moſes. They had likewiſe a 
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tradition of NMoab's flood. Hornius 
acknowledges that the name of Joſeph 

was in uſe among the Americans, and. 
that they frequently mentioned the 
word Alleluia in their ſongs, and uſed 
circumciſion ; and he ſhews, that in 
their ſeveral languages they have 
many words from the Phwnician. or 
Hebrew tongue. The people of 
Bengal retained the name of Adam; 
and in Madagaſcar they had the names 
of Adam, Eve, and Noab.—So that 
there is no nation but. has fill had 
ſome memorials of revealed Religion. 
And it has been ſhewn by both ancient 
and modern authors, that the Philo- 
ſophers had generally ſome knowledge 
of the religion of the Hebrews, that 
the Brachmans alſo of India were not 
unacquainted with it, and that the 
laws of the wiſeſt Heathen nations were 
taken from the laws of Moſes. —All 
which would have appeared in many 
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more and .plainer inſtances, if the 


Greeks had been more ingenuous and 
ſincere ; if it had not been their cuſtom 
to derive the names of places from 


ſome ſtory of their own invention; if 


plagiariſm had not been ſo general a 
practice among them ; and if in their 
hiſtories they had not changed the 
names of perſons and places to conceal 
their thefts.* 7 bs | 


See likewiſe concerning che oriental 
Trinities, in Mr. Maurice's Indian anti- 
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